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fates. 
THE QUEEN’S LETTER. 

As Dr. Johnson wisely said, “There are higher laws 
than those of criticism;” so England holds almost in 
higher estimation than her time-honoured constitution 
the sacred relations of Home Life. It was from this 
feeling that the whole nation sorrowed, as with one great 
personal sorrow, with those who ministered around the 
sick bed at Sandringham ; and the heart of England, 
beating in concord with those of the weeping Mother 
and afflicted Wife, joined in their prayers for the Prince’s 
recovery. England’s remembrance of what she owed to 
the Queen for the manner in which, no less by precept 
than example, she had maintained the purity of English 
Domestic Life, lent fervour to the Nation’s prayers; and 
their mutual sorrow served to strencthen the mutual 
affection which has ever existed between the Queen and 
Her People. 

How greatly Her Majesty has been moved by this dis- 
play of public sympathy cannot be told so effectively as 
in Her own graceful and grateful Letter :— 


“ Windsor Castle, Dec. 26. 
“The Queen is very anxious to express her deep 
sense of the touching sympathy of the whole 
nation on the occasion of the alarming illness of 
her dear son, the Prince of Wales. The universal 
feeling shown by her people during those painful, 
terrible days, and the sympathy evinced by them 


with herself and her beloved daughter, the Prin- 
cess of Wales, as well as the general joy at the 
improvement in the Prince of Wales’s state, have 
made a’deep and lasting impression on her heart 
which can never be effaced. It was, indeed, 
nothing new to her, for the Queen had met 
with the same sympathy when just ten years ago 
a similar illness removed from her side the main- 
stay of her life, the best, wisest, and kindest of 
husbands. 

“The Queen wishes to express at the same 
time on the part of the Princess of Wales her 
feelings of heartfelt gratitude, for she has been 
as deeply touched as the Queen by the great and 
universal manifestation of loyalty and sympathy. 

“The Queen cannot conclude without express- 
ing her hope that her faithful subjects will con- 
tinue their prayers to God for the complete recovery 
of her dear son to health and strength.” 

We are sure we need offer no apology to our readers 
for printing in these columns a document worthy alike 
the Illustrious Lady by whom it is written, and of the 
loyal and loving subjects to whom it is addressed. 


NAPOLEON ON BOARD THE NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 

[ We are indebted to the kindness of Lonp Lyrretton 
for the opportunity of publishing the following interest- 
ing notes of his father, the late Lord Lyttelton, of which 
a very limited number of copies was printed for private 
circulation in 1836 under the title of Some Account of 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s coming on Board H.M.S8. the 
Northumberland, August 7,1815 ; with Notes of Two Con- 
versations held with him on that Day.] 


“ ADVERTISEMENT. 

“The rough notes from which the following account 
was drawn up were taken on the evening of the 7th, 
under the correction of Lord Lowther, who witnessed 
almost all that is described, and leaving the ship at the 
same time with me, conversed with me on the subject, 
and compared his recollections with mine, till we reached 
our inn for the night, when we sat down, and committed 
them to paper in the best manner we could. 

“ LYTTELTON. 

* Hagley, Oct. 1836,” 

“Napoleon Bonaparte came on board the North- 
umberland (74), off Torbay, at about one o’clock 
in the afternoon of the 7th of August, 1815. 

“T had the good fortune to be then in that 
vessel, as a friend of Admiral Sir George Cock- 
burn, whose flag she bore, and I was therefore at 
liberty to post myself where I would, in order to 
see what passed to the greatest advantage. I 
took my station on the ladder leading up to the 
poop, so as to look over the starboard bulwark, in 
which direction Bonaparte was approaching ac- 
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companied by Lord Keith in the Tonnant’s barge. 
He sat to the left of Lord Keith, and I had there- 
fore a clear view of his profile, which seemed to 
me to be very like the common portraits of him, 
with this difference only, that his cheek looked 
broader, I thought, than I had ever seen it repre- 
sented. I was too intent upon him to observe 
which of his officers might be with him in the 
boat; but Bertrand must have been there, since it 
was he who first climbed up the Northumber- 
land’s side, and, standing with his hat off, as 


I thought, and as though they might have been 
originally very piercing, but that time and anxiety 
had abated their fire. 

“This is all that occurred to me on this my 
first sight of Bonaparte, except that his com- 


| plexion appeared to me not only sallow, but 


sickly. After conversing for a very few minutes 
with the people to whom he was introduced upon 
the quarter-deck, finding himself near the cabin 


| door, he went in, attended by Lord Keith and Sir 


upright as a sentinel, to the right of the gangway, | 


as he entered, announced bis master. 
followed very speedily, and presented himself very 
well, taking off his hat instantly, and, with an 
open air and smiling countenance, said to Sir 
> ot Cockburn, who had advanced to receive 
him, ‘ Monsieur, je suis 4 vos ordres.’ He did not 
halt an instant at the gangway, but coming for- 
ward on the quarter-deck, desired to be introduced 
to the captain of the ship (Ross), which ceremony 
took place immediately, the marines who were 
drawn up on the larboard side of the deck pre- 
senting arms as he was coming up. 

“Captain Ross not understanding a word of 
French, it was merely a mutual salute, and Bona- 


Bonaparte | 


George Cockburn, and passed on to the after- 
cabin, followed by some of his officers, and I lost 
sight of him for about an hour and a half. 
During this period I have no account of his be- 
haviour. Lord Keith and Sir George Cockburn 
remained with him for a few minutes, and I do 
not remember that I heard a syllable of what 
passed on that occasion, unless it were that Bona- 


parte desired that the lieutenants of the ship 


might be introduced to him, which was done 
some time afterwards, as I shall mention pre- 
sently. Bonaparte’s train consisted of General 
Bertrand and his wife, Count and Countess Mon- 
tholon, Monsieur Lascases, and General Gour- 
gaud, who were to follow him to St. Helena, and 


| all these officers, with the above-mentioned ladies, 


parte passed on towards the poop, under which | 


stood Colonel Sir George Bingham (of the 53rd 
regiment, then going to St. Helena), Lord Low- 
ther, the Honourable Edmund Byng, and an 
officer of artillery, with whose name I am not 
acquainted. These persons were successively in- 
troduced to him by Sir George Cockburn. He 
asked Sir George Bingham what regiment he 


turned towar 


had arrived on board the Northumberland about 
the same time as their master. As soon as Bona- 
parte had eg On, my attention was naturally 

s them, and I observed them all 
pretty minutely. Bertrand, the only distinguished 


| man of the four followers of the fallen emperor, 


belonged to, and where he had served; to Lord | 


Lowther and Mr. Byng he put a question or two 
of no importance: for instance, what county they 
came from? whether they were going on shore, 
and if so, whether to London? and to the artil- 
lery officer he said ‘ Je sors moi-méme de ce corps 
la,’ or some such words. Iwas placed at the foot 
of the ladder farther on to the left, and being a 
little behind Bonaparte when he came up to the 


poop, was not perceived either by him or the | 


admiral, and consequently was not introduced to 
him. 


I stood, however, so near as to see and | 


hear distinctly much of what passed, and I saw | 


Bonaparte perfectly in front as he advanced, and 
often afterwards in profile. During the whole 
time he maintained the same cheerful, or, perhaps 
I should rather say, gracious air, inclining him- 
self a little towards those to whom he was speak- 
ing, and smiling constantly. He had his hat off 
all the time, and I remarked that the top of his 
head was almost quite bald, and that his hair, of 
a reddish brown colour, was long, rough, and, if 
the expression may be — dishevelled. As 
for the expression of his countenance, I thought 
it rather subtle than noble. His eyes had some- 
thing of a haggard look, were somewhat dimmed, 


renowned as he had been over all Europe for the 
constancy of his attachment to Napoleon, was the 
first object of my curiosity. My expectation was 
in a great measure disappointed. 

“To me neither his look nor his manner in- 
dicated anything great or extraordinary. In 
short, I think I should never have remarked him 
at all, if I had not known the singular history of 
the man. As to Montholon, Lascases, and Gour- 
gaud, they are not worth describing. I think, 
indeed, it would have been impossible to have 
filled the scene with more inanimate and uninter- 
esting personages. 

“Bertrand alone seemed sometimes agitated, 
and often looked haughty and angry; but the rest 
had no expression at all, and wanted even the 
lowest tragic interest, that of simple grief. 

“They all sat round a table in the fore-cabin, 
writing; and they were soon joined by L’Alle- 
mand * and by several other officers who came to 
take leave of Bonaparte, and who were permitted 


| to remain there as long as they chose, both before 
and after their last interview with their master. 


Of these there were but few deserving any parti- 
cular deecription. L’Allemand has a very dark, 
* “ Savary had taken leave of Bonaparte in the Belle- 
rophon, so that I did not see him. 
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strong, significant countenance ; and, I think, rather 
a noble one. But there were two Poles, one of a | 

retty advanced age, the other in the prime of 
fis youth, whose air and demeanour were exceed- 
ingly striking. 

“The elder, a venerable old man, of almost 
gigantic stature, was altogether one of the most 
singular and picturesque figures I ever beheld. | 
What with his martial air, the sadness but com- | 

sed gravity of his aspect, and the peculiar effect 
of his Polish dress, reminding one, as it naturally | 
did, of the afflicting history of his much-injured | 
country, it was impossible to look without emo- 
tion on this noble veteran, thus following his 
adopted sovereign in the last extremities of his | 
fortune, and enduring as it were a second exile for 
his sake. The appearance of the younger man, who 
either felt more or was less able to control the ex- 

ression of his feelings, was moving in the extreme. 
fie had nothing remarkable in his figure or features; 
but his grief and the agony he endured at being 
forced away from Bonaparte surpassed any suffer- 
ing I ever witnessed, and were irresistibly affect- 
ing. They both went up to Lord Keith, entreating 
to be allowed to go to St. Helena, the elder with 
an earnest, but with a manly and settled look ; 
the young man, openly in tears, urging his re- 
quest over and over again, long after the other 
had given up his as hopeless, and saying in the 
most piteous manner, ‘Si je renonce & mon 

ade.’ 

“He wanted to be allowed to pass as a servant, 
the number of officers permitted to accompany 
Ronaparte being complete. When he found that 
all his entreaties were in vain, he seemed to be 
plunged into a state of distraction, his eves were 
almost overflowing with tears, he clenched his 
Polish cap convulsively in one hand, and kept 
perpetually touching his brow with the other, 
talking to himself, and running from one port- 
hole to another with such a look of wild despair, 
that I thought he would have flung himself over- 
board. His name was Pentowsky or something 
like it—not Poniatowsky. 

“To my great delight, I heard soon afterwards 
that our government had given orders that this 
faithful and affectionate creature should be 
allowed to go to St. Helena with Sir Hudson 

we. 

“As for the ladies Madame Bertrand and Ma- | 
dame Montholon, never were there two people 
more completely different in look and manner. 
Madame Bertrand, who had behaved with great 
violence in the Bellerophon, seemed rather ex- 
hausted than pacified, and had a look of great 
Irritation and impatience. She is a tall, thin 
Woman, with an aquiline nose, very like Lord 
Dillon, to whom she is, I believe, rather nearl 
related. Madame Montholon, on the other hand, 
had all the quiet resignation that so well becomes 


her sex, and one could not help sympathizing 
with her sufferings so meekly borne. She is a 
pretty woman, of a sweet and intelligent coun- 
tenance. 

“With regard to the rest of the suite of Bona- 
parte who came to take leave of him on board 
the Northumberland, it consisted chiefly of very 
young men (officiers d’ordonnance, I believe,) in 
gay uniforms, who did not even affect much 


| sorrow, and I suppose had little reason for much 


personal attachment to their chief. The surgeon 
who refused to follow him I did not see; he was 
not forthcoming when the others were getting 
into the boat to leave the ship, and it was sup- 
posed he had slipped away, and perhaps evaded 
an interview which must have been peculiarly 
disagreeable to him. 

“From obvious reasons of delicacy, we were 
none of us present at the parting scene, and I 
never heard a syllable relating toit. It was not 
till half an hour after it had closed, a space dur- 
ing which Bonaparte had sufficient time to collect 
his spirits if they had been agitated, that I was 
introduced into the cabin in which he was, and 
conversed with him for the first time. But the 
circumstances of this introduction ought to be 
stated. 

“Every body knows that Bonaparte was re- 
ceived as an emperor by Captain Maitland, who 
gave up to him the after-cabin, where he was not 
to be intruded upon by any unbidden guest; on 
board the Northumberland, matters were to be 
placed on a different footing, and although he was 
allowed a small cabin to himself, the great cabin 
which had been exclusively his in the Bellero- 
pen was now to be shared by the admiral and 

is friends. In this latter character, I had a right 
of admission there, and Sir George Cockburn deter- 
mined to assert the new rule by taking me, 
together with Sir George Bingham and Lord 
Lowther, into the cabin at the time he introduced 
his lieutenants, and leaving us there when that 
ceremony was over. ‘This took place accordingly 
at the period above-mentioned. Lord Lowther, 
by the bye, was not in the way at the moment, 
and did not come in till a few minutes later. 

“ The introduction of the lieutenants was suffi- 
ciently ridiculous; there were eight of them, not 
one of whom could speak a word of French, so 
that on being drawn up in line on one side of the 
cabin, and having for about a minute gazed and 
smiled at Bonaparte, who smiled and gazed in his 
turn, they all bowed and defiled before him, or, 
in plain English, walked off. Then Cockburn 
said to Bingham and myself, ‘ Won't you sit 
down?’ and left us thére vis-a-vis to Bonaparte, 
who never having seen me before, and not knowing 
what to make of a man in a brown coat, who for 
aught he knew might be the admiral’s servant, 
said, drawing up a little and looking rather 
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sternly at me, ‘Qui étes-vous?’ I answered,* 
‘ Monsieur le Général, je m’appelle Lyttelton, je 
suis parent et ami de l’Amiral.’ Bonaparte, ‘ Etes- | 
vous du bord?’ Lyttelton, ‘Non, je ne suis pas | 
marin.’ B. ‘Vous étes donc ici par curiosité ? ’ | 
L. ‘ Oui, Monsieur le Général, je ne connois aucun 
objet plus digne d’exciter la curiosité que celui 
qui m’a amené ici.’ B. ‘De quel comté étes- 
vous?’ L.‘Du comté de Worcester.’ B. ‘Ou | 
est-il? est-il loin d'ici?’ L. ‘Oui, Monsieur le | 
Général, au centre du royaume.’ It was at this 

time, I think, that I said, ‘ Nous — de ne | 
pas vous géner, Monsieur le Général’; of which 
remark he took no notice. After this, if I re- 
member right, there was a short pause, during | 
which Bonaparte looked at us rather bitterly, and 
showed some signs of uneasiness at our presence. 


He then addressed himself to Sir George Bing- | 


ham, and asked him some common-place ques- 
tions concerning the number of companies, Xc. in 
his regiment, and how many years he had served 
in Spain, to which Bingham answered with diffi- 
culty in French. Bonaparte turned again to me, 
and asked me whether the wind was fair for sail- 
ing, and some other trifling questions about the 
anchorage in which we lay, to which I replied as 
I might. During this time Lord Lowther came 
in, and Bonaparte soon asked him the usual ques- 
tions: to what county he belonged, ‘Ou sont vos 
terres?’ to which Lowther also made answers not 
fluently, so that the conversation presently re- 
turned to me. Bonaparte asked me a great deal 
about our hunting, especially our fox hunting: 
whether we turned out all our hounds at once, or 
whether we had relays of hounds, &c. He then 
said, ‘Vous parlez bien le Francois.’ L. ‘Je me 
suis un peu exercé a parler Francois, ayant beau- 
coup voyagé.’ B. ‘ Avez-vous voyagé en France ? ’ 


L, ‘Trés-peu, Monsieur le Général; vous savez | 


que pendant maintes années il n’étoit pas permis 
& un Anglois de traverser la France, nous y étions 
de contrebande ’—with a little more not worth 
stating, since it led to nothing, for I think another 
pause occurred here, shortly before which, Ber- 
trand had come in, and having placed himself 
behind Bonaparte a little on one side, just as the 


lord in waiting stands behind the king, he looked 


at us du haut en bas with a very significant and 
rather haughty air, of which the English seemed 
to be ‘ What business have you here?’ Bertrand 
then went out again, and Bonaparte turned round, 
and looked out through his spying-glass for a 
couple of minutes, during which Bingham was 
extremely uneasy, and pulling me by the sleeve, 


* «T cannot, of course, be quite sure of the very words 
I used in every instance in the following conversations, 


said, in a whisper, ‘ For God’s sake say something 
to him, if it be but about a dog or a cat.’ I pro- 
mised him I would, and when Bonaparte turned 
about again, I asked him if he recollected Lord 
Ebrington, a relation of Lord Grenville’s; to 


| which he answered yes, and said he was a 


‘brave homme ;’ then I mentioned Vernon to 
him; he hesitated and said, ‘Catholique?’ I re- 
plied, ‘No, sir, you are thinking of Silvertop,’ on 
which he said yes, and laughed a good deal, but 
made no remark. Of Douglas, whom I named last 
to him, he said that he was a clever man. He 
then enquired whether this name of Douglas was 
not a great name; to which I assented, and told 


| him briefly who the chief Douglasses were. 


“Next heasked whether there wasnot a Douglas 
much distinguished in Parliament, and whether 
it was the Douglas he had seen. We assured 
him (for Lord Lowther took a part here) that he 
was mistaken, and that neither Mr. Frederick 
Douglas nor any other person of that name had 
made a figure in the House of Commons.* About 
this time I think Lord Lowther informed Bona- 
parte that I was a member of Parliament, where- 
upon he desired to know whether I was ‘du parti de 
l’opposition.’ L. ‘ Ma conscience m’oblige souvent 
de donner mon suffrage contré les ministres du 
roi; on est libre chez nous, et il faut agir selon ce 
que croit étre de l’intérét de la patrie.’ B. 
‘Avez-vous fait des discours au Parlement?’ 
L. ‘Quelques méchantes harangues.’ B. ‘M. 
Whitbread n’est-il pas mort ?’ L, ‘Oui, Monsieur 
le Général.’ B. ‘ Quelle a été la cause de sa mort ?’ 
| L. ‘Il s’est donné la mort.’ B. ‘Comment?’ 
| L. ‘Je veux dire qu'il s’est tué, il étoit dérangé.’ 
| B. ‘ Dérangé desprit?’ L. ‘Oui.’ B. ‘ Etvit-ce 
| ce que yous appelez le spleen?’ I told him no, 
| that he exaggerated this English complaint, the 
| spleen, as I knew foreigners in general did, and I 


| added, ‘ M. Whitbread étoit fou, a telles enseignes 
| qu'il croyoit que tout le monde lui en vouloit, le 
regardoit d'un air de mépris, et conspiroit contre 
lui.’ B. ‘De quelle manicre s’est-il tué?’ L. ‘Il 
| s'est coupé la gorge d’un rasoir.’ To this Bona- 
parte made no answer, nor gave any sign of feel- 
| ing whatever about it, but very shortly after asked, 
‘Qui sera son successeur au Parlement? Pon- 
| sonby?’ L. ‘Non, Monsieur le Général, Mr. 
| Ponsonby est un homme distingué, et dont les 
| talens sont du premier ordre, mais je ne crois pas 
| qu'il soit qualifié pour succéder 4 M. Whitbread. 
| 


Vous savez, Monsieur le Général, que ce n'est pas 
. 
| si facile de remplacer les grands hommes.’ Here 


| Bonaparte seemed to me by his look slightly to 
| acknowledge the compliment. 
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After an instant’s pause, I continued, and told 
him I thought Brougham the likeliest man to 
supply Whitbread’s place; but that it must be 
some time before he could win the same reputation 
or acquire in the same degree the public con- 
fidence. He then asked when, and in what 
manner, Mr. Brougham had distinguished himself, 
and I told him chiefly in the debates on the orders 
in council; on his enquiring whether then he 
were very eloquent, I attempted to describe the 
character of his eloquence. 

“ Bonaparte finished by asking whether Whit- 
bread were not related to Lord Grey, and I told 
him he was, and in what degree. We talked of 
Lord Grey’s eloquence, the style of which I had 
to describe, but not a word was said of his 
politics. 

“Tn the course of this conversation (I cannot 
remember at what period) Bonaparte asked 
whether I knew Captain Usher, whom he called 
‘trés-brave homme,’ and Bertrand said something 
to the same effect. I told him I did, and had 
very lately seen him in the Isle of Wight. Ber- 
trand put in here that he had read in the English 
— that Usher had been ‘commissaire d’un 

at Ryde, at which they both laugbed a little, 
and I said, ‘Le capitain est bon pour entrer en 
danse, comme pour entrer en combat.’ I con- 
cluded by telling him that Usher always spoke 
of him with great respect, and valued highly the 
snuff-box with his portrait on it which he had 
given him. This is, I think, nearly all that 
passed, except that he once asked us all three 
whether we were married, to which we answered 
severally according to our cases. But he made 
no observation whatever on the information he 
received, rather to our surprise, and I was obliged 
to make a bad joke or two on Lowther’s bache- 


lorship, ‘that I suspected him to be somewhat of | 
atake,’ or some such trash, in order to keep up | 


the ball. When the conversation had lasted half 
an hour, I felt a scruple about staying any longer 
in the cabin, into which we had been brought for 
the purpose stated above of asserting our privi- 
lege to be there, an object which seemed then to 
be sufficiently attained. It would have been 
unmanly, I thought, to have remained any longer 
than was necessary for the purpose in question, 
since our stay was evidently distressing to the 
dethroned emperor. 
[To be continued. } 


A SUSSEX WASSAILING SONG. 


The following song is perhaps worthy of a 
place in “ N. & Q.” at this season of the year, as 
it is one of a class fast falling into oblivion. I 
took it down some few years since at Hurstpier- 
point in Sussex, from the singing of an old farmer 
who had learnt it in his youth. I have since 


heard fragments of it in different parts of Sussex, 
but the present version is the most complete I 
have yet obtained. I may add, that a copy of it 
is given in Old English Songs as now sung by the 
Peasantry of the Weald of Surrey and Sussex. 
This interesting work was privately printed in 
1843 by the Rev. Mr. Broadwood, and is now 
very rare. ‘The tune is a jovial one in the major 
key, evidently of some antiquity. In Mr. Broad- 
wood’s collection the words are given to the old 
minor carol tune, “God rest ye, merry gentle- 
men”; 
« A wassail, a wassail, a wassail, we begin, 
With sugar-plum «nd cinamon, and other spices in ; 
With a wassail, a wassail, a jolly wassail, 
And may joy come to you, and to our wassail ! 
“ Good master and good mistress, as you sit by the fire, 
Consider us poor wassailers, who travel through the 
mire, 
With a wassail, &c. 
“Good master and good mistress, if you will be but 
willing, 
Come send us out your eldest son with a sixpence or a 
shilling, 
With a wassail, &c. 
,“ Good master and good mistress, if thus it should you 
please, 
Come send us out some white loaf, likewise your 
Christmas cheese, 
With a wassail, &c. 
“ Good master and good mistress, if you will so incline, 
Come sen us out some roast beef, likewise your Christ- 
mas chine, 
With a wassail, &c. 
“Tf you've any maids within your house, as I suppose 
you've none, 
They wouldn't let us stand a-wassailing so long on this 
cold stone, 
With a wassail, &c. 
“ For we've wassail’d all this day long, and nothing we 
could find, 
Except an owl in an ivy bush, and her we left behind, 
With a wassail, &c. 


| “ We'll cut a toast all round the loaf, and set it by the 


fire, 
We'll wassail bees and apple trees, unto your heart’s 
desire, 
With a wassail, &e. 
“ Our purses they are empty, our purses they are thin, 
They lack a little silver to line them well within, 
With a wassail, &c. 
“ Hang ont your silken kerchief upon your golden spear, 
We'll come no more a-wassailing until another year, 
With a wassail, &c.” 
Epwarp F, 


THE BIRTH-PLACE OF ENNIUS. 


Rhudiz, the birth-place of this poet (born 
B.C. 239), is interesting to the pO who is 
travelling over the Japygian peninsula, and was 
the only object that brought me to Lecce, the 
capital of the province of Otranto. Lecce is the 
site of the ancient Lupic or Sybaris, known to 
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classical scholars as the spot where Augustus 
resided for some days after his return to Italy, on 
hearing of the murder of Julius Cresar on the ides 
of March, 3.c. 44 (Appian. Civ. Bel. iii. 10), not 
venturing to advance to Brundusium till he re- 
ceived fresh information from Rome. No ancient 
remains are now visible, nor indeed is there any- 
thing to interest a stranger except perhaps the 
church of Santa Croce and an antique column in 
the public square said to have been brought from 
Brundusium, having on its summit 8. Oronzio, the 

tron saint of Lecce. Verrio, a native of Lecce, 

as adorned many of the churches with his paint- 
ings: he was employed, I believe, in England, 
where his staircases and ceilings are much ad- 


.mired. Where are they found? One of the gates 


of Lecce is called Porta di Rugge, and this was 
to me the most interesting point connected with 
Lecce, as it led to Rhudiw. Horace (Carm. iv. 8, 
20) speaks enthusiastically of the “ Calabre Pie- 
rides,” and Ovid (Art. Am. iii. 409) speaks in the 
same high strain :— 
“ Ennius emeruit, Calabris in montibus ortus, 
Contiguus poni, Scipio magne, tibi.” 

About a mile from the town there is a spot 
covered with olive-trees, called Rugge, and here it 
is believed that the celebrated poet was born. 
There are no ruins, but an inscription was found 
here speaking of “ Municipes Radini.” (Orell. 


3858.) At the same time it must be allowed that | 


Ovid is at fault when he speaks of mountains, as 
there is nothing within thirty miles of Lecce that 
can be so called. This has led some to look for 
Rhudiz farther north, and as the Tabula gives a 
village Rude twelve miles W. of Rubi on the 
road to Canusium, it is not impossible that it may 
be the spot where Ennius was born. Though I 
did not get close to it, I was sufficiently near to 
say that it is situated in Puglia Pietrosa, and there- 
fore Ovid’s description would be better suited to 
it than to the grove of olive-trees near Lecce. 

As I have had occasion to refer to Lecce, it 
reminds me that Mr. Bares (4** S. v. 435), in 
answering Mr. J. Drxon’s query (4* S. v. 360) 
respecting Lysiensis, states that he believes that 
Thomas Geminus was a native of Lecce, hence 
called Lysiensis. This I doubt verv much, as I 
find in my notes some old Latin inscriptions copied 
at Lecce, where Lyciensis, and never Lysiensis, is 
constantly employed. This is the natural deriva- 
tive from Lycium, which was its Latin name in 
medieval times. Galateo speaks of the “ populus 
Lupiensis,” referring to the inhabitants Ea 
In fact Thomas Geminus, if he had been a native 
of Lecce, would have designated himself Lupien- 
sis, as this was the Latin expression that would 
be used by an educated man when speaking of his 
native place. 

Then Mr. Bares quotes from Adam Clarke to 
the effect that “the quadragesimal sermons of 


Robert Caracciolo, bishop of Lecce, was printed 
at Lecce.” Is it possible that Lecce could have 
had a printing press at that early period (1490), 
only twenty years after its establishment at the 
Sorbonne in Paris? No doubt two hundred years 
later books were printed there, as my edition of 
Galateo De Situ Japygia is dated “ Lycii 1727,” 
and printing is still carried on, as I have just 
procured an interesting little work dated “ Lecce, 
1870.” It is— 

“Studi sui Dialetti Greci della Terra d’ Otranto del 
Prof. Dott. Giuseppe Morosi, preceduto da una raccolta 
di Canti, Leggende, Proverbi e Indovinelli nei dialetti 
medesimi.” 

Then I would ask whether Robert Caracciolo 
was ever bishop of Lecce? I believe him to have 
been a native of Lecce, but bishop of Aquino, the 
birth-place of Juvenal. He was the author of 
the Specchio della Fede, and on his tomb is found 
the following inscription by Hermolaus Barbarus, 
which is quoted by Battista Pacichelli in his 
work lying before me, entitled J? Regno di Napoli 
tn Prospettiva, Napoli, 1703 :— 

“ Maximus Ecclesiz ceu Paulus preco Rubertus 
Quinquaginta annos Concionatus obit : 
Caracciolus fuerat Lyciensis, Presul Aquinas, 
Hoc tectus tumulo, corpore, mente, polo.” 


His contemporary, Pentanus, says of him, 
“Nemo post Paulum Tarsensem melius Ruberto 


| Lyciensi divina tractavit eloquia.” 


Cravurvrp Tart Ramage. 


THREE LETTERS WRITTEN BY CHARLES I 
WHEN PRINCE OF WALES, ON THE SUBJECT, 
OF HIS MARRIAGE. 

On April 5, 1624, Charles, then Printe of Wales, 
gave a solemn promise to the two Houses of Par- 
liament, confirming it with an oath— 

“That whensoever it should please God to bestow upon 
him any lady that were Popish, she should have no further 
liberty but for her own family, and no advantage to the 
recusants at home.” (Commons’ Journals, i, 756.) 

As everyone knows, this oath was broken, but, 
as far as I am aware, no one has inquired what 
evidence there is as to whether he was guilty of 
telling a deliberate falsehood to Parliament, or 
whether he merely changed his mind. 

There is, however, very strong evidence to show 
that when the words were uttered, Charles meant 
what he said. The despatches of the French 
ambassador, Tilliéres, are full of references to the 
infatuation of the English Court in supposing that 
the marriage with Henrietta Maria could be had 
on these terms. When Carlisle went to join Ken- 
sington in negotiating the marriage in France, he 
carried with him instructions answering to the 
Prince’s engagement, which had indeed been con- 
firmed by the king in his answer given on April 23 
to the petition of the two houses for the execution 
of the against the recusants : 


— 


|} 


| 
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« Because,” wrote James, “it can neither be honour 
nor contentment,to either part that a treaty of marriage 
should be long trayned on, you may resolve them att the 
first that the constitucion of our estate cannot beare any 
generall change or alteracion in our ecclesiasticall or tem- 
porall lawes touching religion, for so much as concerns our 
owne subjects. And if it shalbe objected to you that wee 
consented to great liberties to our owne subjects in the 
articles of the treatie of marriage betwixt Spaine and us, 
you may show them that, in the first project of that treatie, 
the articles were neither demaunded by them nor consented 
to by us to any such extention, although the greatness of 
the portion might have challenged or seemed to have 
mooved us to the approoving of some extraordinary con- 
ditions. But that which indeed inlarged us in that point 
was the promises made, and the hope we conceived of the 
restitucion of the Palatinat. And we the rather inclined 
to lardger conditions for the tender respect we had not to 
make our sonne’s journey thither vayn, nor to suffer him 
to returne with a scorne, if more than was convenient for 
us to do, and all that were possible might have prevented 
it. You may further represent to that king the modesty 
wee used in the time of his endeavours to reduce all those 
of the reformed religion to the condicion of his will, and 
then you may shewe him that the example of his pretend- 
ing for liberty to our Romaine Catholique subjects may 
and ought to teach us to doe the like for the Protestants 
his subjects, and with greater reason and pretext, they 
having a kinde of legall interest in the fruition of their 
consciences and exercise of theire consciences, and exer- 
cise of theire religion . . . . there being noe such thing in 
the case of our Romaine Catholique subjects. Neither 
can it bee doubted, when our piety and lenity shall bee 
examined wherewith wee have treated our Romaine 
Catholique subjects ever since our coming to this Crowne, 
but that it is a just allegation that, for our owne safety, 
suerty of our state, and for the safety of the Romaine 
Catholiques our subjects, wee may not dissolve or generally 
suspend our lawes concerning them. For when they 
shall have the raynes losed to them, they may by abuse 
of favor and liberty constrayne us (contrary to our 
naturall affeccions, to deale with them with more rigour 
than wee are inclined too ; soe as wee may not article for 
dispensation and liberty to our Romaine Catholique sub- 
jects, but Muld the raynes of those lawes in our owne 
gtatious hands. And you may assure that King and his 
ministers, that in contemplacion of that marriage, wee 
shalbe the rather inclined to use our subjects Roman 
Catholicks with all favour, soe long as they shall behave 
themselves moderately and keeping their consciences to 
themselves, shall use their conversacion without scan- 


As long as La Vieuville was in office in France, 
every effort was made to conciliate James. It is 
true that he was told that the French would not 
be content with a verbal engagement not to per- 
secute, but must have a written promise. But La 
Vieuville was one of those men who do not like to 
look difficulties in the face, and on June 14, Car- 
lisle wrote that— 

“They do here let fall unto us that though they are 
bound to make these high demands for their own honour, 
the satisfaction of those of the Catholic party, and par- 
ticularly for the facilitating of the dispensation at Rome, 
yet it will be always in your Majesty’s power to put the 
same in execution according to your own pleasure.”+ 


° Draft of Instructions, ‘Harl. MS. 1584, fol. 10. 
¢ State Papers. France. 


By Charles, at least, the first sign that more 
would be asked than he had offered was received 
with dissatisfaction. On June 6, Tilliéres wrote 
that an emissary whom he had employed to the 
Prince—“l’a trouvé forte dur, et avec peu de 
dessein de satisfaire 4 la France aux points les 
= essentiels.” Under these circumstances La 

fieuville allowed Kensington to go over to Eng- 
land offering to agree to a middle course. James 
would not be asked to make a formal engage- 
ment; but let him write a letter embodying his 
intentions. To this James consented; but his 
concession was useless. La Vieuville, who, it is 
said, had taken the step of asking for the letter 
without informing his master, was turned out of 
office and succeeded by Richelieu. Richelieu was 
firm. A formal article he must have, or there 
would be no marriage at all. 

Here James was firm. A letter might convey 
his meaning in any form he pleased. An article 
was a direct breach of his son’s promises. His 
arguments may fairly be taken from a later de- 
spatch of Conway's :— 

“His Majestie,” wrote the Secretary about the 25% of 
September. ... “cannot bee wonne to any more in lardge- 
nes of promise or other forme, it being apparant to all 
this kingdome what promise the Prince hath made and 
the King approved, not to enter into articles or conditions 
with any other Prince for the emunityes of his subjects 
Romaine Catholiques, that beeing indeede to part his 
soveraignity, and give a portion of it to another King, 
and teacke his people relyance upon a forraigne Prince, 
by whose favour they enjoy freedome and liberty.” * 

But James had a formidable difficulty to con- 
tend with. The new French ambassador, Effiat, 
a second Gondomar in knowledge of the world and 
in diplomatic skill, had completely won over 
Buckingham to his side, and Buckingham finally 
brought James over, reluctant as he was. 

Charles’s conversion may be gradually traced in 
three letters, the originals of which are all amongst 
the French State Papers at the Record Office, 
the first of them having been printed incorrectly 
from a copy in the Clarendon State Papers (vol. il. 
chap. ix.) They are all to the Earl of Carlisle. 
The first, written on August 13, was as follows: 

“Carlile,—The chanses which you (propheticlie) fore- 
towld of the Courte of France hes much astoniched us 
here; but, most of all, the French King’s disavouing of 
his ministers +, w*®, for mine owen parte, hes made me a 
St. Thomas for beliving of anie good ishew of your nego- 
tiation. If you fynd they persist in this new way that 
they have begunn in making an article for our Roman 
Catholiq subjects, dallie no more with them, but breake 
ofe the treatie of marriage, keeping the frendshipe in as 
faire tearmes as ye can. And, belive it, ye will have as 
greate honnor with breaking upon these tearmes{, as 

* Harl. MS. 1588, fol. 266. 

+ I. e. disavowing the offer made by La Vieuville 
through Kensington. 

} Charles originally wrote “with this fickle nation,” 
but carefully deleted the words with his pen. In the copy 
in the Clarendon State Papers, they are left standing. 
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with making the alliance. Yet use what industrie you 
can to reduce them to reason, for I respect the person of 
the ladie as being a worthie creature, fitt to bee my 
wyfe. But as ye love me, put it to a quike ishew on 
way or other, and what event soever the business shall 
have, I shall ever remaine 
“ Your constant loving friend, 
CHaRces P. 

* Rufford, the 13 of August, 1624.” 

The next letter is couched in a marvellously 
different tone. It was written on September 9, 
the French having conceded nothing, and the 
situation otherwise remaining unchanged :— 

“Carlile—If the answers to your despaches com/e] 
not so fast as you desyer, or as (it may be) th[e} busi- 
ness requyres, blame me not, for the King [and] espe- 
cially our Committie are so slow, that if it | were] not 


for me, I thinke we should be twice as [long] on | 
answering you. The business now is a[{li] brought to | 
so good an ishew, that if it [is] not spoild in Rome, | | 


hope that y[our] treatise will be shortlie brought to a 
happie conclusi{ on), wherfor I pray you warn your Mon- 
sers t{ hat | the least streching more breakes the stri| ng], 
and then Spaine will lafe at us both. So I rest 
“ Your constant loving frend 
P. 

“I know ye looke for thakes for what ye have done, 
but although ye deserve it now, ye shall have none while 
all be done, and then ye shall have as much as your 
bake can beare. 

“ Whythall, the 9 of Sep. 1624.” 


For all this, the string bore more stretching | 


without breaking. For more than a month, James 
giving way step by step in matters of detail, held 
out on the main point. Let the final result be 
told in Charles’s own words. The third letter was 
written on October 19 :— 

“ Carlile,—Your despach with Larking* gave us anuffe 
adoe to keepe all things from an unrecoverable breache, 
for my father at first startled verrie much at it, and 
would scarce heer of reason, which made me feare that 
his aversness was built upon som hope of good overtures 
from Gondomar (who they say is to be shortlie heer, 
tho I beleeve it not), which made [me] deale plainlie 
with the King, telling him I could never mach with 
Spain, and so intreated bim to fynd a fitt mach for me. 
Though he was a littel angrie at tirst at it, yet afterward 
he allowed our opinions to be reason, which befor he re- 
jected; so that now I hope all dificulties on both sydes 
be overcum. The King cals for me, so I rest 

“ Your loving constant frend, 
P. 

“Royston: the 19 of Ser, 1624.” 

It was a natural consequence of this resolution 
that Parliament, which James had promised to 
summon in November, was prorogued, and that 
accordingly there was no money to provide for 
Mansfeld's troops, who were consequently left to 
starve. Yet when Charles met his first Parlia- 
ment next year, he had nothing to say except 
that it had drawn him into the war and must 
find him means to carry iton. What were the 


* Letter of the 15th by Lorkin telling of the refusal 
of the French to promise formally to make a league 
with England for the recovery of the Palatinate by 
means of Mansfeld’s troops, 


| causes which led to Charles's resolution to break 
his promise is a story too long to tell here, but 
| there can be no doubt that he intended to keep it 
at least up to August 13, 
Samvet R. Garprver. 


HOW TO DESCRIBE A BOOK. 


I have for some years past been annoyed, to use 
a mild term, by the excessive carelessness which 
| the contributors of “N. & Q.” exhibit when they 
| have occasion to mention the title of a book. 
Whether for the purpose of asking the name of 
an author of an anonymous work, or citing a book 
for reference, want of accuracy is their chief cha- 
racteristic. So far as giving exact references to 
editions and pages, the Editor has pretty well 
schooled us into accuracy, but the title of a book 
is a different matter. I need not cite instances in 
support of this assertion: every number bears 
| evidence of it. 

Though I have entitled this note “How to 
describe a Book,” it would have perhaps been 
more accurate, but not so interesting, to have 
simply put the word “ Bibliography”; for it is 
upon several moot points regarding bibliographical 
matters that I wish to comment. 

It seems to me a pity that a science which is be- 
coming so popular and universal as the knowledge 
of books and proper manner of describing them 
should be encumbered with unwieldy words like 
bibliography, bibliographical, biographical, anony- 
mous, anonymity, pseudonymous, and others of 
equally portentous sound. The unlearned (and 
profitable) trades are blessed with words to de- 
scribe their tools and productions which are intel- 
ligible to the meanest capacity. 

The less profit the longer words appears to be 
the rule. If we garden we use a spade, a hoe, an 
axe, a barrow, a rake; if we row, a scull, an oar; 
if we speculate, we have money, stock, funds; 
even if we go to law, we have bills of costs. Ob- 
serve the simplicity of these words. Yet, if we 
study to make proper lists of books, we cannot 
get on without words of ten to fifteen letters. I 
make these remarks as they occur to me, without 
however any expectation of altering the nomen- 
clature, though such a thing has not unfrequently 
been done, and everybody will recollect the storm 
in a tea-cup that was aroused by the shortening 
of the words telegraphic despatch to telegram. 
Ilow to describe a book is so simple a matter that 
most people go wrong, quite unconsciously of 
course. Everybody thinks he understands a thing 
so simple, just as nearly everybody—and at all 
events all literary men—think they know all about 
cataloguing and libraries because they are literary 
men. Ample evidence will be found in support 
of this assertion in the blue book on the library 
of the British Museum. The fact is, unless a 
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man has taken the trouble to study bibliography a 
little, he is never sure that he is giving such a 
description of a book as will enable another per- 
son to identify it. 

Professor De Morgan, in his evidence before the 
commission on the British Museum (1850, 5729), 
says 

“1 know very few mathematicians indeed that I would 
trust to rive me an accurate account of a mathematical 
book. Unless they have paid special attention to biblio- 
graphy as bibliography, they are very likely indeed to 
give erroneous accounts of books.” 


The learned mathematician spoke of mathema- 
ticians because he was so learned that he was 
prevented from using generalities when of his 
own knowledge he could only speak as to mathe- 
maticians, but what he says applies to all. Mr. 
Bolton Corney, in his excellent pamphlet Ox the 
New General Biographical Dictionary (London : 
Shoberl, 1839, 8vo), pointed out the prevalence of 
this fault. 

It is generally admitted, I believe, at least it is 
laid down by a gentleman whom I may consider 
an authority (Art of making Catalogues, §c. [by 
Dr. Crestadoro]) that five things at least are 
necessary to describe a book with a tolerable 
amount of certainty—title, name of author, place, 
date, and size. This is for a catalogue of a library ; 
but catalogues of libraries, when done at all (and I 
believe no large library in the world has yet got 
a complete catalogue), are with few exceptions 
done badly, and upon a low bibliographical standard. 
To the five things above-mentioned I should add, 
as not the least important, the publisher's name. 

It isso manifest that all these six things are 
essential to the proper description of a book, that 
I shall not give one word of argument in their 
support. But for a bibliographical description it 
may be necessary to add the number of pages, the 
price, where’ printed, and any peculiarity. It is 
not sufficient, however, to give these particulars 
alone, they must be given in the order in which 
they occur on the title-page, and (here is where 
nearly everybody sins the most) nothing what- 
ever must be interpolated between the first word 
of the title and the last. It is bad bibliography to 
put “8vo” before the date, as “8vo, 1871.” It 
is difficult to explain this part of my subject 
without an illustration. Let us suppose the fol- 


lowing information sent, and the manner of it is | 


no exaggeration :— 

“ Sir,—Seeing that you are collecting, with a 
view to publication, names of authors of the nine- 
teenth century, I beg to say that I was well ac- 
quainted with Miss Seaman, who died about the 

ear 1830, a notice of whom you will find in the 
yde papers. She wrote Some Observations on 


Giis’ Schools and Boarding Schools, but whether 
Also, about 1822 


with her name or not I forget. 


was published by Smith of London an interesting 
religious tale called Lily, and in 16mo, 1825, a 
capital little work on the choice of books, with 
advice about Miss Edgeworth’s novels.” 

It will be evident to any one that the whole of 
the above requires verification—a labour of hours, 
perhaps days, which might have been saved by 
a little knowledge on the part of our informant. 

On investigation it appears, then, that our in- 
formant has scarcely given a single date or title 
correctly—1. Miss Seaman died in 1829, not 1830 ; 
2. The reference to the Ryde papers is useless, as 
too wide for verification and inaccessible ; 3. The 
title of each of her works is given from recollec- 
tion, or rather from no recollection, and they are 
all incorrect; 4. The titles are made up; 5. 
Words not in the title-pages are interpolated 
without notice ; 6. The size of the book is placed 
before the date—i. e. it is interpolated, and in fact 
everything is reversed. But I shall best be able 
to show what is wanted and how it should be 
done by giving the above information correctly, 
which I must reserve for another note. 

Orrmar 


SEVEREUX, 


_THE POCKET-DIAL OF RODERT 
EARL OF ESSEX, 1593. 
In Mr. Bruce’s elaborate paper on this curious 
article read before the Society of Antiquaries 
on the 4th of May, 1865, and published with a 
plate in the Archeologia (vol. xl. part ii. p. 344 
et seq.), it is stated that the history of the dial- 
clock or watch after the earl’s death is unknown. 
It appears from Jardine’s Criminal Trials (vol. ce. 
pp. 571-2, 12mo, 1832) that the three divines who 
attended the Earl of Essex in prison were Thomas 
Montford, William Barlow, and Abdie Ashton, 
the last-named being the earl’s favourite chap- 
lain, and one who accompanied him to the scaffold. 
William Barlow is clearly the individual stated 
by Mr. Bruce to be a clergyman, son of Bishop 
Barlow of Chichester, and the learned author of 
a scientific book on the mariner’s compass, called 
The Navigator's Supply (4to, Lond. 1597), which 
he dedicated to the Karl of Essex. Abdie Ashton 
(for whom see “N. & Q.’’ 2"4 S, viii. 1859), Fel- 
low of St. John’s College, Cambridge (omitted 
by the Coopers), was the second of the seven sons 
| of the Rey. John Ashton, Rector of Middleton, 
| Lancashire, and is named in the Journal of Nicholas 


Asheton of Downham, Esq., in 1617, edited by 
me for the Chetham Society in 1848. In an 
abstract of his will, which is dated Middleton, 
August 27, 1633, the following interesting legacy 
| occurs, and is printed in a note in Assheton’s 
Journal; and there can be little doubt that it 
refers to the identical pocket-dial made by Kyn- 
win, described with so much accuracy by Mr. 
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Bruce, and which formerly belonged to the Earl | Col. Maclauchlan when a boy, as described in 


of Essex :-— “N. & Q.” 4" S. iv. 41; v. 37. 
“T give to my Cosen and Patron, Raphe Assheton of Another ane, reported as in North W ales, was 
Middleton, Esq., my best jewell, my Watch, or Pocket traced to Glasgow, and 1s thus described by the 
Clocke, given unto me by my most honourable Lorde, my | lady who possesses 1t— 
Lorde of Essexe, the morning before his death.” | ©The ‘Blue Boy’ by Gainsborough was given to me 
F. R. R. by Miss Griffiths some years ago. I heard it was pre: 
wR sented by Gainsbbrough when staying in Wales to a 
friend of Miss Griffiths’, who left it to her. It is not a 
full-length portrait, and the dress is a light-fitting plain 
blue jacket with a loose white handkerchief underneath 
OTHER “BLUE BOYS.” the jacket. 

Even the blue-clad in the Bailey family in the 
National Gallery has been stoutly maintained to 
be “ The Blue Boy by Gainsborough in the 
National Collection.” 

J. Sewett, Assoc. Inst. C. E. 

The Lombard, E.C. 


Milnrow Vicarage, Rochdale. 


It is so common to call the portrait of any boy 
in a blue dress a“ Blue Boy,” that unless each 
case is closely investigated it is much easier to be 
misled, as Jackson may have been about Buttall’s 
“Blue Boy,” and as Fulcher was about Ford’s 
“ Blue-coat Boy,” than to obtain the right de- 
scription, as we have experienced. Sketches also | x, 
pass as “Blue Boys,” no matter what size; and SUPERSTITION IN THE GERMAN ARMY. 
photographs, engravings, and chromos of the | The soldiers of Germany now pass for the best 
Grosvenor “ Blue Boy” are now rather a nume- | educated and most intelligent soldiers in the 
rous family. ; world. This is no doubt true of those who do not 

‘The sketch which formerly belonged to the | come out of the lowest classes of society; but l 
Bishop of Ely was sold at Christie’s in 1864, and | doubt the superior intelligence of those who do 
if we are rightly informed, it was afterwards re- | belong to the lowest classes. At all events, super- 
stored to resemble the Grosvenor “ Blue Boy ” as | stition seems to be rife among them, and super- 
much as possible, and then sold to Lord Elcho | stition is not generally regarded as a mark of 
when its originality was gone. Whether this | jntelligence. The foliowing charm was taken from 
sketch subsequently entered the Grosvenor Gal- a German soldier during the late war, and brought 
lery as an original one by Gainsborough or not | over to England by an English surgeon, whose 
we do not know, but among the pictures lent from name I have fi gotten. In a lecture which he 
that. gallery for the conversazione of the Civil | delivered at Cambridge, he said that the charm 
Engineers in 1867 there was a “Finished sketch | was worn and firmly believed in by a large num- 
of ‘The Blue Boy.’ T. Gainsborough, R.A.,” | ber of German soldiers. The words, which I copy 
which had quite a newly restored look about it. | from a photograph* of the original, run as fol- 
Mr. Hogarth has a clever sketch of the Grosvenor | jows : — “ . 

“Blue Boy” by Fanny Corbeaux. Lord Morning- | “ Haus- und Schutzbrief. 

ton, we believe, purchased the sketch of the | Im Namen des Vaters und des Sohnes und des heili- 
“ Blue Boy ” at Maclise’s sale in 1870, and which | gen Geistes. Amen. L, T. L. K. H. B. K. N. K. 

Mr. Hogarth thought to be more after the least- | _ “ Im Namen Gottes, des Vaters, des Sohnes und des 
known “ Blue Boy ” than the rival one. heiligen Geistes.—So wie ( ristis (sic) im Oehlgarten still- 

By far the finest and 1 st full-] h sketch stand, so soll alles Geschiitz stille stehn. Wer diesen 

y and largest full-length sketc Brief bei sich triigt, den wird nichts treffen von des 
or copy of the “ Blue Boy ” we have yet seen, | Feindes Geschiitz, ‘und er wird von Dieben und Mérden 
excepting, of course, the two big “ Blue Boys,” | (sic) gesichert sein.—Er darf sich nicht fiirehten vor 
belongs to Chas. Jas. Freake, Esq., Cromwell Degen, Gewehren, Pistolen, den so wie man auf ihn 


3 Comet anschligt,+ miissen, durch den Tod und Befehl Jesu 
at | Christu (sic), alle Geschiitze stille stehn, ob Sichtbar oder 
righton a few years ago, in a damaged condition, | unsichbar Alles durch den Befehl des Engels Michaelis, im 


for ten pounds, but by whom or when painted is | Namen Gottes, des Vaters, des Sohnes, und des heiligen 
not known. It has since been lined and restored | - . — 

after the Grosvenor “Blue Boy,” so that here | _* The photograph bears on the back the name of 
also whatever originality it possessed is gone, but Maltby & Co., Barnsbury Hall, Islington, London, N. I 


il] it i 4 . s have copied verbatim, literatim, and punctuatim (if | may 
still it is . fine bright picture—canvas about coin the word), and therefore neither { nor the printer mast 
three feet in height by two feet in width, or | pe held responsible for the very numerous misspellings, 
about half the height, and less than half the | grammatical and other inaccuracies, which are to be 
width of the least-known “ Blue Boy,” which is | found in it, I have marked a few of the most glaring 
nearly six feet in height by four feet two inches | With sic. The charm is written, not printed; but we 
in width ” learn incidentally that it may be used printed. 

Of “Blue Boys” in other than Vandyke cos bee werd of 
. d - | which, owing to a fold in the original, has been indis- 


tumes we may refer to the portrait of Lieut. | tinctly photographed. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Geistes.—Gott sei mit uns.—Wer diesen Segen bei sich 
triigt, der wird fiir (sic) feindlichen Kugeln geschiitzt 
bleiben. Wer dieses nicht glauben will, der schreibe ihn 
ab, hiinge ihn einem Hunde um des (sic) Hals und 
schiesse auf ihn, so wird ehr sehen, dass der Hund nicht 
getroffen, und dass es war ist, auch wird derjenige, der 
an ihn glaupt nicht von dem Feinde gefangen genommen 
werden.— So wahr ist es, das Jesus Christus auf Erden 
gewandelt hat, und jen Himmel gefahrn ist, so war ist es, 
das Jeder der an disen Brief glaubt, vor allen Gewehren | 
und Waffen im Namen des lebendigen Gottes, des Vaters, | 
des Sohnes und des heiligen Geistes unbeschiidigt bleiben 
soll.—Ich bitte im Namen unsers Herrn Jesu Christi Blut, 
das mich keine Kugel treffen mége, sie sei von Gold, 
Silber oder Blei. Gott im Himmel halte mich von allen 
frei. Im Namen Gottes des Vaters des Sohnes und des 
heiligen Geistes, dieser Brief ist vom Himmel gesandt und 
im Jahre 1724 (?) in Holstein gefunden worden und 
schwebt tiber die Taufe Magdalenas, wie man ihn aber 
angreifen wollte wich er zuriick bis zum Jahre 1791 bis 
sich Jemand mit dem Gedanken niihrte,ihn abzuschreiben. 
Ferner gebietet er, das derjenige, welcher am Sontage 
Arbeitet, von Gott verdammt ist. ich gebe euch sechs 
‘Tage, eure Arbeit fortzusetzen und am sSontage friih in 
die Kirche za gehn, die heilige Predigt und Gottes (sic) 
zu héhren, werdet ihr das nicht thun so werde ich euch 
strafen. Ich gebiete euch, dassihr des Sontags friih in die 
(sic) Kirche mit Jedermann Jung und Alt andichtig fiir 
eure Siinden betet, damit sie euch vergeben werden, 
Schworet nicht boshaft bei meinem Namen, begehrt nicht 
Silber oder Gold, und sehet nicht auf fleischliche Liiste 
und Begierden den sobald ich euch erschaffen habe, so- 
bald kann ich each wieder vernichten. Einer soll den 
andern nicht tidten mit der Zunge. und solltet nicht 
falsch gegen Euren Niichsten hinterm Riicken sein. 
Freuet euch eure (sic) Giiter und eures Reichthums nicht. 
Ehret Vater und Mutter, redet nicht falsch Zeugnisch (sic) 
wieder den Niichsten, so gebe ich euch Gesundheit und 
Segen. Wer aber diesen Brief nicht glaubt und sich 
nicht darnach richtet. Der wird kein Gliick und Segen 
haben. Diesen Brief soll einer dem andern Gedrukt oder 
geschrieben zukommen lassen und wenn ihr so viel Siin- 
den gethan hiittet, als Sand am Meere und Laub auf den 
Biaumen und Sterne am Himmel sind sollen sie euch ver- 
geben werden. Wenn ihr glaubt und thut, was dieser 
Brief euch lehrt und saget wer aber dass nicht glaubt, 
der soll sterben. Bekehrt euch oder ihr werdet gepeinigt 
werden, und ich werde euch fragen am jiingsten Tage 
dann werdet ihr mir Antwort gebben miissen wegen euren 
vielen Siinden, Wer diesen Brief in seinem Hause hat, 
oder bei sich triigt dem wird kein Donnerwetter schaden 
und ibr sollt von Feuer Wasser und alle Gewallt des 
Feindes behiitet werden. In Schleswig Hollstein hatte 
ein Graf einen Diener, welcher sich fiir seinen Vater 
B. G. H. das Haupt abschlagen lassen wollte. Als nun 
solehes geschehen sollte, da versagte der (sic) Scharf- 
richters Schwert, und er konnte ihm das Haupt nicht 
abschlagen. Als der Graf dieses sah, fragt er den Diener 
wie es zuginge, dass das Schwert ihm keinen Schaden 
zufiigte, worauf der Diener ihm diesen Brief mit den 
Buchstaben L TL K H BK N K zeigte. Als der Graf 
dieses sah, befahl er dass ein Jeder diesen Brief bei sich 
tragen sollte. 


“ Dieser Brief ist besser den Gold.” — 

For the benefit of those readers of “N. & Q.” 
who are not familiar with German, [ subjoin a | 
brief account and summary of the above : — | 

The charm came down from God in 1724, and 
hovered about some representation of the baptism 
of Mary Magdalene in Holstein, refusing to be 


caught, until 1791, when some one had the happy 
thought to copy it as it hovered. The essence of 
the charm seems to consist in the letters L T L 
K H BK N K, pronounced in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Whoever wears 
the charm need have no fear of thieves or mur- 
derers, swords or firearms of any sort, neither will 
he receive injury from storm, fire, water, or any 
assault of the evil one; nor will he be taken 


| prisoner. No bullet will strike him, be it of gold, 


of silver, or of lead. Whoever doubts this may hang 
the charm round a dog’s neck, and shoot at him: 
he will find that he cannot hit him. The greater 
part of the charm, however, consists of pious ex- 
hortations couched in biblical language, threats 
of evil to those who disbelieve in it, and promises 
of reward to those who believe in it and do what 
it enjoins. It concludes with a tale bearing wit- 
ness to its efficacy, and well calculated to inspire 
confidence into a superstitious soldier. A certain 
count in Schleswig Holstein had a servant, who 
had given himself up in his father's stead to have 
his head cut off. The executioner stood up to 
perform his office, when, lo and behold, his sword 
was powerless in his hands! The count — 
this, asked the servant how it was that the swo 

did him no harm, and the servant showed him 
the charm with its mystical letters. Whereupon 


| the count gave orders that everyone should wear 


this charm about him. 

Is there an English soldier would wear such a 
charm and believe in it? I hope and believe 
there is not. I’, CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Tue “Scaes or Justice” NO LONGER A FABLE. 
On Monday, Dec. 4, at the Warrington Borough 
Court, before the mayor (Joseph Davies, Esq.), 
H. Bleckly, Esq., and C. Broadbent, Esq., Patrick 
Flanaghan was charged with having had an 
unjust half-pound weight in his possession. The 
mayor requested the clerk (Mr. H. Brown White) 
to see how many quill pens would be required to 
balance the scales when the just and unjust 
weights had been placed at either end. They 
would fine the defendant one shilling for each 
one.—Mr. White: “Nine will make the scales 
balance.”—The Mayor: “ Then we will fine the 
defendant one shilling for each one.” I owe it to 
Warrington, which is a Lancashire town, to say 
that all the three justices named above are 
Cheshire men. M. D. 


Mapame Geniis.—Among the interesting 
letters I lately mentioned as being addressed to 
Madame de Genlis is one of Prince Talleyrand, 
who, you will see, attached, like J. W. Croker, 
great value to her correspondence. —— 
written on Sept. 4, 1805, nine months after the 
coronation of Napoleon (in Notre-Dame by Pope 
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Pius VII.), Talleyrand, from old habit, continued 
to use the Republican calendar. Bouillet, in his 
Dictionnaire universel d’ Histoire, says that Madame 
de Genlis published in 1817 part of Dangeau’s 


served from becoming a total ruin by the almost inde- 
structible nature of its materials. And to add a charm 


| to the architectural beauties, it is not wanting in tradi- 
| tions of the past. One of them rather startled me, ‘ that 


Memoirs, but Talleyrand alludes to this publica- | 
tion in 1805 already. Who may well be “ma | 


petite fille, avec une robe blanche ” he speaks of ? 


pattes de mouches :— 

“ Depuis deux jours j'ai des chevaux mis pour aller 
vous voir, et ma petite fille est avec une robe blanche et 
son chapeau de paille me pressant de lui faire voir Madame 
de Silleri et voulant étre soumise & son jugement. Mais 
il n’y a pas moyen; il faut que je parte ce soir pour Stras- 
bourg. Vous me faites un sensible plaisir quand vous 
promettes de m’écrire ; je vous en remercie de tout mon 
ceur. Envoyes ves lettres aux relations extérieures, 


mettes sur l’adresse affaires personnelles. Je vous in- | 


dique cette précaution pour ¢tre bien sir qu’une ligne 
de yous ne sera pas perdue. J’ai vu & Boulogne chez 
V’Empereur les Mémoires de Dangeau, mais il partoit et 
n’a pas pu me les préter—peut-étre les aura-t-il emportés 
4 Strasbourg, alors j‘aurai deux ou trois bonues svirées, 
“4 Vend. an 14.” 
At the top, in Madame de Genlis’s equally well- 
known hand, “de M. de Talleyrand.” 
Pp. A. L. 


PRoscriPTion oF Stance Expressions.— 

“The Chicago Post has issued the following ukase:— 
* Hereafter every reporter in this office shall be personally 
decapitated and shall lose his situation, who shall be 
uilty of the use of any of the following barbarisms of 
anguage : “ Postmortemed, for dissected ; suicided, in- 
fanticided, &c.; accidentated ; indignated, for got mad ; 
disremembered, disrecollect, disforgot, &c.; ablated for 
“washed himself,’ herself or itself, as the case may be; 
sporn, for spared; spondulix, for ducats; catastrophed ; 
scrumptious; recepted ; planted or funeraled, for buried, 
And any editor, reporter, correspondent, scribe or dead 
beat, shall, as an additional penalty, be put on half pay 
who shall write ‘on last evening, ‘on this morning,’ 
*on yesterday,’ or ‘on ten o'clock in the forenoon.’ ” 

UNEDA. 
Philadelphia. 


Querics. 
WAS ANNA BOLEYN BORN IN THE CASTLE 
OF CARRICK-ON-SUIR ? 
I trust you will admit that the following rather 
well-writien article, which appeared in a late 
number of the Limerick Reporter and Tipperary 


Vindicator, is worthy of a place in the columns of 


“N. & Q.” in reference to a late notice to Cor- 
respondents in “N,. & Q.” in which my name 
was introduced. 

Mavrice Lenmman, M.R.LA. 

Limerick. 

“Happening to be in Carrick-on-Suir, the Castle at- 
tracted my attention. In an architectural point of view, 
it is on a par with the celebrated halls of Hatfield, Hard- 
wick, and Hadden; indeed in some respects it is finer 
than any of them, but they are praised and protected 


there those eyes first saw light,’ of which 'twas said that 
‘Gospel light first dawned from Bullen’s eyes.’ I have 
tried to ascertain what foundation there is for this tradi- 


| tion, and now give the result of my rather superficial 
Here ‘is a copy of the letter in his well-known | researches, The Castle of Carrick belongs to the noble 


family of Butler, who trace their descent to Rollo, Duke 
of Normandy, ancestor of William the Conqueror. Theo- 
bold, nephew of St. Thomas A’Becket of Canterbury, 
came to Ireiand with Strongbow, and received extensive 
grants of land and other favours from Henry the Second, 
to show his apparent condemnation of the murder of 
St. Thomas. ‘Theobold’s son, also ‘Toby’ (the more 
usual name) married the daughter of John Marries or 
De Mariseo (the descendant of Geoffry de Marisco, who 
also came over with Strongbow, and whose estate the 
Butlers inherited) and their son ‘heobold III. was Lord 
of Carrick. Edmund Butler was created Earl of Carrick 
in 1515, two years before the title of Earl of Kildare was 
conferred on the rival house of Fitzgerald. Edmund, 
son of Sir Richard Butler, built ‘the Castle of the 
Bridge of Carrick,’ probably the southern or oldest part 


| of the present building: he died in 1464, Thomas, Earl 


with the greatest care, and while Carrick is only pre- 


of Carrick and Ormond, who died in 1515, had two 
daughters, Margaret and Anne ; one married Sir William 
Boleyn, a London merchant, and was mother of Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, father of Anna; and the other was 
married to Sir George St. Leger. As Anna was four- 
teen or fifteen vears of age at the time of the death of 
her great grandfather, it is quite possible that she was 
born at his residence, Carrick Castle, to which her father, 
Sir Thomas, claimed to be heir, as next of kin, and after- 
wards received the title of Earl of Ormond and Carrick 
from Henry VIII., when Anna was in high favour. Sir 
Peirs Butler, the next male heir, being induced to sur- 
render his claim to the title on being created Earl of 
Ossory, but he again became Earl of Ormond on the 
death of Sir Thomas Boleyn, without male heirs, as his 
only son, Lord Rochfort, was executed about the same 
time as his sister, Anna Boleyn. Sir Peirs, who thus 
became Earl of Ormond and Carrick, was a pious, good 
man. It is recorded of him that he spent the last fort- 
night of every Lent towards the end of his life in a 
chamber near St. Canice’s Cathedral, engagediin prayer 
and good works. His son, James, was the first of the 
Irish chiefs who signed the declaration ‘ to oppose the 
usurpations of the Bishop of Rome,’ which was the half- 
way house between Catholicity and Protestantism, so 
that the Lord James Butler of the present day has here- 
ditary claim to the leading part he takes in the reor- 
ganization of the disestablished church. James, who was 
poisoned in Loudon, was succeeded by his son Thomas, 
then only fourteen years old; he was reared in the Eng- 
lish court, and greatly distinguished himself during the 
reign of Elizabeth against the Earl of Desmond and other 
Irish chiefs, by whom he was known as Black Thomas, 
and the Virgin Queen sometimes called him her Black 
Husband. He repaired and beautified the castle of Kil- 
kenny and his house of Carrick, where he resided and 
died in 1614, Very probably Lord Thomas not only re- 
paired and beautitied, but built the north-east and west 
sides of the castle, which contain the principal apart- 
ments. As before stated, it appears to be quite possible 
that Anna Boleyn was born in Carrick Castle during the 
lifetime of her great grandfather, but let us see is there 
any record of her birthplace. I can find none. Indeed 
there is a tradition very generally believed in the locality 
that she was born at Blickling Hall, in Norfolk ; but the 
honor is also claimed by two other places, Rochefort Hall 
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and Hever Castle. The very uncertainty as to where 
she was born goes far to prove that it took place in Ire- | 
land, particularly as at the time her father was naturally | 
anxious to be with his grandfather, the old Earl, then 

residing at Cafrick, and whom he desired to succeed in 
his titles and estates. So that the probability is very 
great that the old tradition above referred to, that Anna 
first saw the light on the banks of the Suir, is well 
founded, and the old castle is worthy of the tradition. It 
is a large quadrilateral pile enclosing a central court. 
The more ancient front, being the castle proper, faces the 
Waterford mountains to the south, close to the reedy 
banks of the Suir, which can be seen from the battle- 


ments for miles through the lovely vale between Clonmel | 


and Waterford. 
ordinary castle type, but the other three sides, probably 
built by Black Thomas, are of domestic Tudor architec- 


This part of the building is of the | 


ture, and must originally have been a very beautiful | 


specimen of the style. 
north front, by a comparatively small door, to a narrow 


The principal entrance is in the | 


passage, having the portraits of Queen Bess and Black | 


Tom Butler on either side. The passage leads by an 
abrupt turn to a noble staircase, the steps and wainscot 
being of dark oak, and the ceiling and upper part of the 
walls richly pannelled in stucco. The stairs lead to a 
grand hall, at the east side, finished in the same manner, 
with a large oriel at the dais end which communicates 
with the older part of the building. The stairs also lead 


to a fine gallery facing the north, decorated in the same | 


style as the hall and stairs, with oak wainscot and stucco 
pannelling, charged with heraldic devices. The chimney 
pieces are elaborately carved, and the large windows 
deeply recessed. Beyond the gallery to the west side 
are the drawing room and other 
ditionally named after Queen Elizabeth, but more likely 
after one of Black Tom’s Countesses of that name, as he 
had two. The stairs, hall, and gallery, if restored to 
their pristine beauty, would excel in architectural effect, 
as they do in dimensions, the far-famed hall of Hattield, 
of which the Marquis of Salisbury is so justly proud; 
and is it not to be deplored that the most noble inheritor 
should allow the first residence of his familv in this 
country to remain neglected and uneared for, and gradu- 
ally to crumble into dust ? It is worthy of a better fate, 
and as a work of bygone art, it deserves to be preserved, 
for ‘a thing of beauty is a joy for ever,’ as.a historical 
monument (of which we have, alas! too few except in 
ruins). It should be maintained as a sacred trust for 
posterity in the spirit with which Earl Thomas be- 
queathed to Sir Thomas Boleyn and his heirs for ever 
the ‘white horn drinking cup banded with gold and 
silver,’ which was supposed to have been used by St. 
Thomas A’ Becket.” 


[We believe that there does not exist any evidence to 
prove where Anne Boleyn was born. ‘Tradition points 
very strongly to Blickling Hall, Norfolk, as the place of 
her birth; but Hever Castle, in Kent, and Rochford 
Hall, in Essex, also claims this distinction. In the 
absence of direct evidence to the contrary, it is possible 
that there may be some foundation for the suggestion in 


apartments, one tra- | 


the same chanted by a bargeman on the Cam, 


He might possibly have been a North-country 


man :— 


“ Our captain calls all hands on board to-morrow, 
Leaving my dearest girl in grief and sorrow ; 
Dry up those briny tears and leave off wi eeping, 
How happy shall us be at our next meeting ! 
“*Why would’st thee go abroad fighting for strangers ? 
I'd have thee stay at home free from all dangers ; 
I'd hug thee in my arms, my dearest jewel! 
Come, stay at home with me—don't thee be cruel. 
“* When I had gold in store thee did’st invite me, 
But now I's low and poor thee seem’st to slight me: 
There's no believing man—not your own brother— 
So, maids, if ye must love, love one another.’ 
“ Down on the ground she laid like one a-dying, 
Wringing her hands abroad, sighing, and crying— 
* He courted me awhile just to deceive me, 
And now my poor heart he’s got he’s agoing to leave 
me. 
“* Farewell my dearest dears, father and mother, 
Don’t weep for your dear child though you've no 
other ; 
Don’t weep for me, I pray, for I's a-going 
To everlasting joys where fountains is flowing.’ ” 
( Dies.) 
Possibly ~_ » may be some ouission in the 
foregoing stanzas: I quote from memory. When 
chanted on ‘ the still waters” at night by a good 
voice, in the Northern dialect, these quaint stanzas 
had a pathetic and touching effect. R. 8. E. 
Copenhagen. 


Cartes I.’s Warstcoat.—Have any of your 
readers met with a piece of the waistcoat worn by 
Charles I. on Jan. 30, 1649? Ihave in my pos- 
session a piece of rich red striped silk, brocaded 
with silver and yellow silk, said to have been 
worn by him at his execution; and shall be glad 


, to know if any one else possesses a portion of the 


the foregoing paper; and a search among the records of | 


Ireland may be destined to settle the question, Where 
was Anne Boleyn born ? | 


BareEmen’s Sonc.—Can any of your readers 


inform me of the true locality to w hich the fol- | 


lowing mournful ditty belongs? When a boy I 
heard it frequently sung by the bargemen on the 
river Calder, and one night at Cambridge I heard 


same, and can give au authentic account of its 
history. W. PB. 


CuowBEnt.— What is the derivation of the 
name Chowbent? This village is situated about 
five miles from Bolton, Lancashire, and from this 


I argue that the name is of Keltic origin. In this 
language there is a word bent, which means 


thick coarse grass, and chow, meaning covey; 80 
that the whole word means a covey of coarse 
grass. Can any one tell me whether Tam right in 
my conjectures, or what is the true derivation ? 
Freperic Woop. 
Whinney Field, Halifax. 


“Lieut Curisrmas.”’—I have heard the fol- 
lowing saying referred to the neighbourhood of 
Ledbury, ‘Herefordshire: “A light Christmas, a 
light harvest.” Is it known elsewhere ? 


T. W. Wess. 


CROMWELLIAN Era.—I have a MS. poem of 
this period, and I should like to know if it has 
_ ever been published; and if so, to whom it is 
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attributed. It contains 280 lines, is without title, | 


and commences— 

“ The daye is broke, Melpomine begone, 

Hag of my faney let me now alone ; 
Nightmare my soul no more, go take thy fight 
Where traytors’ ghosts hoop an eternal night.” 

In the body of the poem the protectorate of 
Richard Cromwell is alluded to thus :— 

“ Richard the fourthe juste peeping out of Squire, 

No fault so much as th’ Old one was his Sire ; 
For men believ’d, tho’ all went in bis name, 
He'd be but tenant till the Landlord came.” 

The Ballot Box of Harrington’s Oceana ia thus 
glanced at :— 

“But giddy Harrington a whimsey found 

To make her head like to her braine goe rounde” ; 
and it concludes— 
“George (Monk) made kim (Lambert) and his cut 
throats of our lives 

Swallow theyr swords as Juglers doe theyr knives.” 

It is prefaced by the epitaph of Charles I. 
usually found in the Eikon Basilike (see “N.&Q.” 
2-4 8. v. 393), but with the lines reversed, and 
one word different, thus— 

“ Hic jacet intus, 
Non Carolus quintus 
Nec Carolus Magnus 
Sed Carolus Agnus.” 
C. Cuarrtock. 
Castle Bromwich. 


Rev. Henry Dopwett, PresenpDary or Sarum 
AND ARCHDEACON oF Berxs.—Where was he 
born, educated, and buried ? Any particulars most 
gladly received by Rana E PaLuprevs. 

[It was the Rev. William (not Henry) Dodwell who 
was prebendary of Sarum and archdeacon of Berks. He 
was the youngest son of the learned Henry Dodwell, 
Camden Professor at Oxford, and subsequently non- 
juror. William was born at Shottesbrook, Berks, June 
17, 1609, and educated at Trinity College, Oxford. He 
was a learned divine and celebrated preacher, which ob- 
tained for him several considerable preferments in the 
church. He died Oct. 23, 1785, in his seventy-fifth year. A 
list of his numerous works is given in Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, ii. 438. Consult also Kippis, Biographia Bri- 
tannica, v. 327, and the biographical dictionaries of 
Chalmers and Rose. } 

Battie or Evesuam.—Where can I find the 
old lay or lament about the battle of Evesham, 
commencing— 

“ Or est occiste le fleur de pris 
Qui tant savoit le guerre” ? 

Iam told part of it was printed many years 
ago in the Quarterly Review, but I cannot find 
the passage. Tuos. E. 

[This ballad is in the Harleian MS. 2253, art. 24, and 
was made after the battle of Evesham, a.p. 1265, when 
Simon de Montfort was slain, and the rebellious barons 
were utterly defeated. It commences— 

“Chaunter mestoit | mon euer le voit | en un dure lan- 


gage, 
Tut en ploraunt | fus fet le chaunt | de nostre duz 
Baronage, 


Qe pur la pees | si loynz apres | se lesserent de trere, 
Lur cors trencher | e demembrer | pur salver Engle- 
terre 


| Ore est ocys | la flur de pris | qu taunt savoit de 
guere, 

Ly queus Mountfort | sa dure mort | molt en plorra 
la terre.” 


The poet looks upon Mountfort as a martyr, and regrets 
| the loss of Henry his son, Hugh le Dispenser, Justice of 
England, and others who then lost their lives. This 
| ballad was privately printed (together with three others 
| from the same MS.) by Sir Francis Palgrave (then Fr. 

Cohen, Esq.), 1818, 4to, The article on Simon de Montfort 
appeared in the Quarterly Review, cxix. 26.] 


UnpvsiisHep Letters or Epwarp 
Can any of your readers tell me where (except in 
the libraries of the Earl of Sheffield and the Duc 
de Broglie) there are any unpublished letters of 
Gibbon the historian ? Ww ah 

Hastings. 

[Seven letters from Edward Gibbon to Edward first 
Lord Eliot are at Port Eliot, Cornwall, the seat of the 
Earl of St. Germans, which throw considerable light on 
his parliamentary career—a subject barely touched in his 
Autobiography. The same library contains four letters 
from his father to Edward Eliot. The dates of them are 
given in the First Report of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Manuscripts, 1870, p. 41.] 


“ Jorn Issvz.” —In one of Burns's letters to 
Mr. Thomson ( Works, ed. 1800, iv. 13), he says, 
“T will cordially join issue with you in the 
furtherance of the work.” Burns wrote very good 
English. Is this an accidental slip, or is there 
any other instance of the phrase being so used ? 
I need not say it is the opposite sense to the usual 
one, which too has an express derivation in the 
technical description of a legal process. 

LytreLton. 


Mayors Beps Satop.—I wish to know 
who was the lord of the following manors in 
6 Henry V.:—* Manor of Wildene, in the co. 
Bedford ; manor of Appeley in the co. Salop.” 
Who was Sir Adam Peshall, Knight, who lived 
at Appeley in the year above-mentioned, also 
“Roger Willeley”? I have preserved the ori- 
ginal spelling in these proper names. S. 


Moreswortn Mepat. —I wish for information 
respecting a fine medal with a profile of a man in 
a helmet, and the inscription round the margin 
“ Ricardus Molesworth. Britann. Trib. Miles.’ 
On the reverse a figure of Victory leading by the 
hand a warrior, trampling on broken artillery, 
with motto, “Per Ardua.” I conjecture that it 
relates to Richard Molesworth, the third Viscount 
Molesworth, who saved the life of the Duke of 
Marlborough at Ramillies or Blenheim, and who 
subsequently became a field marshal, &c. Can 
you inform me under what circumstances the 
| medal was struck, by whom executed (it is a fine 

work of art and a large), and whether there exist 
l specimens in silver as well as bronze ? X. 


| 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 
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CoRRESPONDANCE DE Napotton I.—Une revue 
anglaise n’a-t-elle pas publié des parties supprimées 
dans l’édition officielle? Quel est le titre de cette 
revue et le n° du mois? Un PaRIsren. 


Mrs. Stepuens’s Mepicrnes.—In Sir John Hill's 
Family Herbal, p. 254, this passage occurs :— 

“Great good has been done by those medicines which 
the Parliament purchased of Mrs. Stephens.” 

Where can one get any account of these medi- 
cines? What was the amount paid to her, and 
why was she singled out to have her remedies 
purchased ? C. A. W. 

Mayfair, W. 


H. Peeresoom.—I have an oil-paiuting on oak 


(23 in. high by 30 in. wide) bearing the above 
signature. It is a work of considerable merit. 
Subject: Exterior of Flemish or Dutch tavern; 
travellers refreshing themselves at the door; 
woman drawing water from a well for their horses, 
&e. &e. What is known of this artist? 
not, I believe, mentioned by either Waagen, Siret, 
Bryan, Ottley, or Hobbes. G. M. T. 
Taarre.—Sir John Taaffe of Smarmor had by 
his wife Anna, daughter of Viscount Dillon, be- 
sides other sons, Charles described in the pedigree 
compiled by Sir W. Betham as “ Abbot of the 
Cistercian Abbey of Boyle.” If this be correct, 
who then was Charles Taafe (married to a Lady 
Susanna 
lease under Theobald, Earl of Carlingford ? 


Charles and the Lady Susanna Taaffe are | 
entirely ignored in Sir W. Betham's pedigree, | 
and yet it is clear from extant records that they | ( ] 4 

“| public,” but I cannot agree with W. M. as to who 


held an important position in the Taaffe family. 
S. 
TreTerERS.—The mummers in Hampshire are 
called, spelling phonetically, “ tipterers ” ; the se- 
cond syllable is long, tiptérers. 


vation or meaning of the name ? A. D. 


Appot oF Watcn. —At the 
sale of the clocks and watches of H. R. H. the 
Duke of Sussex was sold the watch of the last 
abbot of Glastonbury, which is figured and men- 
tioned in Warner's Antiquities of Glastonbury. It 
is described in the sale catalogue as— 

“A highly interesting and curious hexagonal watch, 
the property of the last abbot of Glastonbury. It bears 
the maker’s name, Isaac Symmes. A MS. note traces it 
back to the time of the dissolution of the abbey; also 
the abbot’s seal.” 

It was sold for Gv. 6s., and the purchaser's name 
was Thorpe. Cau any one tell where this watch 
how is ? Octavius MorGAN. 


Unsust Werients. — Were the owners of de- 
fective weights or balances ever punished by the 
loss of their ears, which were subsequently nailed 
to the doors of a prison? If so, where shall I find 
a record of such a punishment ? 


M. D. 


He is | 


) living in 1669, and who held a | 


What is the deri- | 


“Wits Hetmet on ais Brow.” —Is this 
tune, which is also called “The Old Woman of 
Romford,” English ? I ask the question because 
very recently it has become an exceedingly popular 
air on the Continent, and particularly in French 
Switzerland. I suspect that it has been intro- 
duced into some opera. Who wrote the words to 
“ With Helmet on his Brow,” and whose name 
is affixed as the composer of the music? If the 
tune be English, it is as well to claim it at once. 
Now-a-days we stand a chance of having some 
of our best national tunes prigged! “ Robin 
Adair” figures in concert bills with the name of 
Boieldieu, “ The last Rose” is given to Flotow, and 
‘Home, sweet Home” is claimed for Donizetti. 
I trust that some one learned in musical notes 
may be induced to answer this “note.” 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 

Browne Wi111s.—Where is Willis’s MS. re- 
ferring to church matters in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century to be found? Is it in the 
Bodleian Library ? M. H. 

Sleaford. 


Replies. 
“GOODY TWO SHOES” AND THE NURSERY 
LITERATURE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
viii. 510.) 

Most cordially do I agree with G. T. S. “ that 
the writer of Goody Two Shoes had a keen insight 
into the mind of a child, and a wonderful 7 re- 
ciation of the sort of story to please the ‘spelling’ 


that writer was. Inthe MS. of Goldsmithiana now 
preparing for the press, I had already fully taken 


| notice of, and disproved, the tradition, theory, or 


assertion, unsupported as it is by a single proof, 
of the “chapter and verse” of W. M. With all 
good feeling to him, whoever he be, I should not 
have noticed it, however, till the publication of 
my new work; but on seeing the important and 
eloquent article in “N. & Q.” (4" S. viii. 510), 


| I felt I must give to its readers a little of the 


many “ chapters and verses ” I have read in New- 
bery’s “ renowned ” little volumes, and not allow 
my pen to rest while “ poor Goldie” was in the 
slightest danger of being ro of the credit of 
one of the twenty little works I shall introduce to 
the literary and antiquarian world as the “ unac- 
knowledged offspring,” but nevertheless authentic 
writings for children, &c. by Oliver Goldsmith. 

I cannot possibly bring forward, in an article 
like the present, all the results of my reading and 
research and coincident comparisons, but I will 
here mention only a few of the items I have col- 
lected on this, to me, interesting, and I may say, 
for some years past, pet subject in connection with 
“ Bewick” and engraved wood block collecting. 


= 

| 

| 

i 
‘ 

| 
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Of these I have gathered nearly seven thousand 
from various parts of Great Britain, amongst which 
I have several sets and specimens of cuts used to 
illustrate editions of Goody Two Shoes, Tommy 
Trip, &c. A selection of these I shall be happy 
tosend to the Editor of “N. & Q.” if he thinks 
them worthy of introduction to its pages. In 
alluding to Tommy Trip, I proved that to be from 
the poet’s pen. In my preface to my reprint of it 
in 1867 I alluded to the following from Washing- 
ton Irving's Biography of Oliver Goldsmith :— 

“ Being now known in the publishing world, Goldsmith 
began to find casual employment in various quarters ; 
among others he wrote occasionally for the Literary 
Magazine, a production set on foot by Mr. John Newbery, 
bookseller, St. Paul's Churchyard, renowned in nursery 
literature throughout the latter half of the last century 
for his picture-books for children. Newbery was a 
worthy, intelligent, kind-hearted man, and a seasonable, 
though cautious friend to authors, relieving them with 
small loans when in pecuniary difficulties, though always 
taking care to be well repaid by the labour of their pens. 
Goldsmith introduces him in a humorous yet friendly 
manner in his novel of the Vicar of Wakefield: ‘ This 
person was no other than the philanthropic bookseller in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, who has written so many little 
books for children ; he called himself their friend; but he 
was the friend of all mankind. He was no sooner alichte 
but he was in haste to be gone; for he was ever on beak 
ness of importance, and was at that time actually com- 

iling materials for the history of one Mr. Thomas T'rip. 

immediately recollected this good-natured man’s red- 
pimpled face.’” 


Here Goldsmith himself speaks of Tommy Trip, | 


and among the numerous favourable reviews which 
appeared not one dissented from my views and 
arguments; and Tommy Tripis now duly entered in 
the General Catalogue of the British Museum under 
the poet’s works. Since that time I have ascer- 
tained that it (Zommy Trip) was the subject of a 
conversation between Dr. Johnson and Boswell, in 
which the former called it a “ great book” though 
a little one. [also find the first part of Tommy 
Trip and Giant Woglog (I will also show who be 


was in my preface to a reprint of the first edition | 


(Newbery’s) of Goody Two Shoes now at press) 
appears in the Lilliputian Magazine (another work 
I will prove Goldsmith wrote), published circa 
1758 by Newbery. Giant Woglog is also men- 
tioned in Fables in Verse by Abraham A°sop, 
Newbery (also by O. G.), and in the British Fair- 
ang, or Golden Toy, in which— 
“You may see all the Fun of the Fair, 
And at Home be as happy as if you were there.” 


This also is from Goldsmith’s pen, and in one 
part of it may be found an interesting description 
of other curious sights to be seen in the Hay- 
market, Vauxhall Gardens, &c. Copious extracts 
from these and many others will be given in 
Goldsmithiana, I am much pressed for time at 
——. but if it would be considered interesting 

will select all about “ Woglog the great giant” 


from the various Lilliputian volumes in mine and 
another very complete collection I have free access 
to, and so form a slight contribution on “ Woglog” 
for “N.& Q.” If I am not taking up too much 
space for this small but to me great subject, I 
would quote what Washington Irving says about 
Goody Two Shoes and its writer, also introduced 
in my preface to Tommy Trip, 1867 :— 

* This constant drainage of the purse therefore obliged 
him to undertake all jobs proposed by the booksellers, 
and to keep up a kind of running account with Mr. New- 
bery; who was his banker on all occasions, sometimes for 
pounds, sometimes for shillings; but who was a rigid 
accountant, and took care to be amply repaid in manu- 
script. Many effusions, hastily penned in these moments 
of exigency, were published anonymously, and never 
claimed, Some of them have but recently been traced to 
his pen; while of many the true authorship will pro- 
bably never be discovered. Among others, it is suggested, 
and with great probability, that he wrote for Mr. New- 
bery the famous nursery stogy of Goody Two Shoes, 
which appeared in 1765, at a moment when Goldsmith 
was scribbling for Newbery, and much pressed for fands, 
Several quaint little tales introduced in his Essays show 
that he had a tara for this species of mock history ; and 
the advertisement and title-page bear the stamp of his 
sly and playfal humour, 

“Weare desired to give notice that ‘there is in the 
press, and speedily will be published, either by subserip- 
tion. or otherwise, as the public shall please to determine, 
the History of Little G ndy Two Shoes, otherwise Mrs. 
Margery Two Shoes; with the means by which she ac- 
quired learning and wisdom, and, in consequence thereof, 
her estate ; set forth at large for the benefit of those— 


* Who, from a state of rags and care, 
And having shoes but half a pair, 
Their fortune and their fame should fix, 
And gallop in a coach and six.’ 

“The world is probably not aware of the ingenuity, 
humour, good sense, and sly satire contained in many of 
the old English nursery tales, They have evidently been 
the sportive productions of able writers, who would not 
trust their names to productions that might be con- 
sidered beneath their dignity. The ponderous works on 
which they relied for immortality have perhaps sunk 
into oblivion, and carried their names down with them; 
while their unacknowledged offspring, Jack the Giant 
Killer, Giles Gingerbread, and Tom Thumb, flourish in 
wide-spreading and never-ceasing popularity.” 

Wm. Godwin, the author of Caleb Williams, 
himself a publisher of children’s books, frequently 
asserted that Goldsmith was the writer. Nume- 
rous other authorities of name and weight I will 


| give anon; but I will conclude with the tradi- 


tion conveyed to me in conversations with the 
Misses Bewick, whose father engraved the frontis- 
piece for the Newcastle edition (St. Nicholas’s 
steeple in the background) of Goody Two Shoes 
published by Saint, the contemporary of, and 
Newbery of the North—a copy of which (24mo, 
128 pages, 1796) sold at Puttick and Simpson’s 
Jan. 17, 1871, for 32. 7s.; and the next day 
changed hands for a much higher sum — thus 
exemplifying G. T. S.’s “clean copies, &e., would 
fetch their weight in gold”—that Goldsmith was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the author of both Goody Two Shoes and Tommy 
Trip, for both of which works Thomas Bewick 
engraved sets of cuts, and Bewick told John Bell 
that the Tommy Trip led to the publication of 


his British Quadrupeds in 1790. Bewick had an | 


interview with Goldsmith in Newcastle, when 
the latter was on his way to the metropolis from 
Edinburgh. On the wrapper of my Angler’s Gar- 
land for 1870, I announced as preparing for the 
press, among others :— 

“ The true History of Litthke Goopy Two and 
who wrote it, embellished with several series of the 
original woodcuts, fac-simile autographs, steel engrav- 
ings,” &e. 

But it afterwards became incorporated in the MS. 
of Goldsmithiana. But seeing the interest raised 
on the subject, the world shall not remain long 
without an unabridged copy printed faithfully 
from the first three Newbery editions, with all 


the poems, characteristic phrases, and appendix | 


to the printer, in which Michael Angelo is told 
to “brush up the cuts (from the Vatican?) that 
they may give good impressions.” A genuine 
edition of the book, I can safely say, has not been 
reprinted for fifty years at least. I myself have 
access to, and in my own collection, above twenty 


different editions published by Newbery, Osborne, | 


Darton, Mozley, Saint, and others all over the 
kingdom. None are right but the early ones, 
published by the Newberys or Carnan. [ asked 
Mr. Winter Jones myself in the Reading Room of 
the British Museum if I could see a copy of Goody 
Two Shoes. They had not got one! And I have 
not the slightest reason to believe, from my brief 
interview, that Mr. Winter Jones or his ances- 
tor ever thought of having any claim to the 
authorship of Goody Two Shoes. In 1867 I remember 
speaking to W. B., one of the oldest correspond- 
ents of “N. & Q.,” of one of my arguments in 
favour of Goldsmith's being the author of Goody 
Two Skoes—the allusion to Dr. James's powder 
on the death of Goody's parent. This seems to 
have been mentioned to Mr. Forster in conversa- 
tion, for I see he refers to it in his glorious werk 
on Oliver Goldsmith (last edition, 2 vols., 1871) ; 
but I have volumes of “chapter and verse,” if 
required, coincident and full of “ confirmation 
strong.” Apologising for thus far trespassing on 
your valuable columns. Epwiy Pearson. 


P.S. { may mention that in my “ Lilliputian 
Library’ are very many of the original little 
books mentioned in the list (including a copy of 
The Museum, from which I will shortly send the 
extract relating to “‘ Woglog” to “ N. & Q.”), 
with numerous others not included there, of which 
I will send a further list to “ N. & Q.”; and shall 
be glad to hear of any (through its columns) not 
contained in either list. 


WILLIAM BALIOL. 
(4™ S. vill passim ; viii. 53, 487.) 

I, an “ Anglo-Scotus,” am much obliged to your 
correspondent rejoicing in a similar nom de plume 
for his information under the above heading; but 
as he is, I think, wrong in one or two particulars, 
I shall be obliged by his giving proofs for his 
statements 

1. I think that the charter granted by Sir John 
Graham to the monks of Melrose could hardly 
have been signed as witnesses by Alexander and 
William Baliol in 1325, as William at all events 
was dead in 1315. 

2. I am very doubtful of any proof existing 
that the Baliols (by that name) held the barony of 
Cavers for nearly fifty years after 1325. I have 
never in my researches found the name of Baliol 
in history or documents, genealogical or otherwise, 
after the overthrow of Edward Baliol, the son of 
John Baliol, in the attempts of the former to 
regain the crown of Scotland—say about 1330— 
and I do not think it is to be found. 

.Aneto-Scortvs asks for my authority in stating 
that William Baliol was brother to Alexander, 
the chamberlain of Scotland. In the Public Re- 
cord Office, under date of “ March 21, 1292,” is an 
acquittance from Robert Heron, the associate of 


| the chamberlain of Scotland, for a part of his 


wages, wherein the following appears, and to my 


| mind is conclusive :-— 


“ Recepisse de domino Alexandro de Balliolo Camerario 
Scotie per manus Willelmi de Balliolo, fratris sui, 
clerici in parte solutionis vadiorum meorum,” &c. 

William Baliol throughout the deeds relating 
to the chamberlainship of Scotland is mentioned 
frequently as acting for Alexander Baliol. 

The arms of Scott of Scotts Hall are un- 
doubtedly derivasive of those of Baliol, as those of 
Scott of Great Barr are derivasive of the De Lam- 


| bertons or Lindsays, with whom tlie Baliols were 


associated and connected by ties of relationship ; 
but this is a matter of heraldry better suited to 
the pens of Mr. S. W. Exris or Mr. M. A. Lowrr 
than mine. 

Lastly. There appears to have been but one 
William Baliol, who died about 1311-15, and was 
buried at the same monastery (the Grey Friars of 
Canterbury), likewise the place of sepulture of his 
brother’s wife, Elizabeth of Chilham, wife of 
Alexander, Chamberlain of Scotland and Lord of 
Chilham ; and it is from this William Baliol that 
the Scotts of Brabourne, near Chilham and Can- 
terbury, claim their descent. J. R.S. 


Weerprrs (4% vii. 257; viii. 378, 443.) — 
Funeral hatbands are called “Jamie Duffs” in 
Edinburgh, after a noted character who lived there 


' about the middle of last century. This “natural,” 


as idiots were called in Scotland, had a passion 


uve 
} 
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for attending funerals, which he always did in full 

mourning costume. Many amusing anecdotes are 

related of this eccentric in that scarce and enter- 

taining work, Kay's Original Portraits, i. 7, and 

ii. 9, 17, 95. Arcu. Watson. 
Glasgow. 


Wutreacre Crest S. viii. 454.)—-The 
following arms will be found in vol. iii. Robson's 
British Herald :— 


“ Whitacre [Warwick]. Sable, 3 mascles or. 
Whitacre [Warwick and Althorne, Yorks]. Sable, 3 
mascles argent. Crest—A cubit arm, erect, brandishing a 
sword, all proper. 
Whitacre [ Westbury, Wilts, granted 16 March, 1560}. 
The same, with a label of 3 points or. Crest—A horse | 
| 


passant or. 

Whitacre o[ Henthorne, Yorks]. Sable, a chevron be- | 
tween 3 mascles argent. 

Whitacre. Argent, a chevron between 3 mascles | 
azure. 

Whitacre. Gules, 3 lozenges argent. 

Whitaker [Lysson House, Hereford]. Sable, a fess 
between 3 mascles argent. Crest—A horse passant argent. 

Whitaker. Same arms, Crest—A tent gules, gar- 
nished or, pennon azure. 

Whiteacre [Lancs. and Warwick]. Or, 3 mascles 
sable. 

Whiteacre. Sable, 3 lozenges argent. 

Whiteacre. Argent, on a chevron sable, 3 garbs or. 

Whittaker [Barsning Place, near Maidstone, Kent]. 
Sable, a fess between 5 mascles argent. Crest—A horse 
passant or. | 

Whittaker. Azure, a cross wavy argent between 4 | 
seagulls swimming proper. Crest—A seagull, wings 
expanded proper.” 

Notices of the family will be found as under :— 

Whitacre of Whitacre Superior. Dugdale’s Warwick, 
vol. ii. p. 1039. 

Whitacre of Woodhouse, Yorks, and Whitakers of 
Broadclough, of Symonstone, of the Holme in Lancashire, 
and of Newcastle Court, Radnor. Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
(second, third, or fourth edition). 

Whitaker of Holme, Lancashire. See also Hoare’s 
Wilts, Westbury Hundred, p. 43. 

Whitaker of Leeds, Whitaker's Whalley, p. 336. 

Whitaker of Motcomb. Hutchins’s Dorset, vol. iii. 
p- 207. 


Fievr-pe-Lys. 


Dogs BURIED AT THE Fret or Disnors (4% S. 
viii. 222, 290, 378, 422, 537.)—I am not disposed 
to contend with dishonourable quibbling, and will 
only say that when I said “married ladies,” 
whereas I had before spokes of “ladies” only, I 
never dreamed of introducing an “ amended read- 
ing.” Everybody knows, tu quogue, that the 
ladies represented in effigy on monuments are 
generally, if not always, married ladies; and every 
unbiassed reader would see my meaning when I 
explained the dogs at their feet as emblems of 
their fidelity as wives. F. C. H. 


Wallace, in his Account of the Islands of Ork- 
ney, 1700, p. 57, states that in The Links of | 
Tranabie, in Westra, the remains of dogs have | 


G. M. T. | 


been found in human graves. 


“ Brrrons, cvstos,” ere. S. viii. 478.)— 
The following oceurs in the very interesting col- 
lection entitled Ialpoliana* : — 

“ Mr. Gostling, a clergyman of Canterbury, was, I am 
told, the writer of an admirable parody on the noted 
grammatical line : — 

* Bifrons, atque Custos, Bos, Fur, Sus, atque Sacerdos,’” 

It runs thus: — 

“ Bifrons ever when he preaches ; 
Custos of what in his reach is. 
Bos among his neighbours’ wives ; 
Fur in gathering of his tithes. 
Sus at every parish feast ; 
On Sunday, Sacerdos, a priest.” 
Vol. i. p. 115, No. cxxximt. 

I cannot tell who was the Sacerdos thus sa- 
tirised, or whether indeed any particular person 
was alluded to. I need not say that the scan- 
sion of the line is faulty. It occurs, of course, 


| in the “ Propria que maribus” of the Eton Latin 


Grammar, and there reads “Ut bifrons: cus- 
tos,” &c. It is marvellous that Walpole should 
commit such an error, even in writing from me- 
mory. In my copy of Walpoliana it is stated that 
the collection was made by Isaac Disraeli. Is 
there any reason to suppose that this attribution 
is correct? It was printed by Bensley for Sir 
Richard Phillips, and forms one of a series with 
Addisoniana, Brookiana, Swiftiana, and perhaps 
others; each in 2 vols. small &vo. 
Dates, B.A. 
sirmingham. 

Vide Walpoliana, No. 138, vol. i. p. 118, edit. 
2nd, Bentley; and The Archeological Mine, p. 61, 
by A. J. Dunkin, published 1856. The Sacerdos 
was the Rev. Mr. Taylor of Bifrons. 

Iiarpric Morenyn. 

“Kemp” (4 S, viii. 264, 357, 444.)—Here is 
an illustration of kemp and kemping from the 
other side of the Atlantic, apparently carried 
thither from the north of the Tweed. The Times 
of Ottawa (Dominion of Canada), Nov. 10, 1871, 


| under the head “Gleanings,” has the following :— 


“Mr. MCormick lost $750,000 in Chicago, and is 
ready to admit that, no doubt, the great fire is the 
champion reaper.” 

J. Cx. R. 


In the ancient ballad of “ King Estmere,” as 
given in Percy's Reliques (vol.i. ed. 1868, Nimmo), 
this word appears both singular and plural, as 
well as the adjective derived from it; e. g.:— 

* But in did come the King of Spayne, 

With kempcs many a one. 


Down then came the hemperye man. 


‘And how now, kempe,’ said the King of Spayne.” 


A note in Latin to the glossary gives a number of 
modifications of kempe. 


* Vide Sharpe's edition, p. 134; 1819 edition. 


j 
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About four miles south of Belfast, in Dun- 
donald parish, and townland of Greengraves, there 
is a very fine cromlech called by the country 
people “the kempe stone,” W. EL FP. 

Belfast. 

Jamieson, in his Scottish Dictionary, has “To 
Kemp, v. 2. to strive.” This phrase is always 
applied to shearers in the harvest field, in the 
southern counties of Scotland. It has been noticed 
by no less than seven contributors to “ N. & Q.,” 
and derivations given, but not one of them seems 
to have been aware of the humorous manner Allan 
Ramsay makes use of it in his inimitable poem, 
“ Christ’s Kirk on the Green.” It being probable 
that many of the present generation, south of the 
Tweed, are unacquainted with this poem—the 
first canto of which was composed by James I., 
King of Scotland—they are herewith presented 
with a stanza towards the close of the second 
canto, in which it is said, “They kempit with 
their teeth ” : — 

“Twa times aught bannocks in a heap, 
An’ twa guid junts o’ beef, 
Wi’ hind aw’ fore spaul o’ a sheep, 
Drew whittles frae ilka sheath : 
Wi’ gravey a’ their beards did dreep, 
They kempit wi’ their teeth ; 
A kebbuck syne that maist cou'd creep 
Its lane, pat on the sheaf 
In stous that day.” 


Pax. 


This surname or word is derived, according to 
Blomefield the Norfolk historian, “from the Saxon 
word to kemp, or combat, which in Norfolk is 
retained to this day, a foot-ball match being called 
‘camping’ or ‘kemping’; and thus in Saxon a 
kemper signifies a combatant, a champion, or a 
man of arms. This family hath been of long 
continuance in this county” of Norfolk. (See 
Blomefield’s Norfolk, vol. i. under “ Gissing.”’) 

Gotfred Kemp, of Norfolk, Esq., had a daugh- 
ter Ann, who was married to Jevan Bladwell of 
Great Thurlow, Suffolk, anno 1154. 

I was not aware till I saw Mr. Toomas Don- 
son’s query that the word emp was used in the 
sense of severe harvest-field work. 

T. S. Noreate. 

Sparham, Norwich. 


Printep Matrer corren (4% 8, viii. 480.)— 
The —_ alluded to may be obtained of Weigle 
(not Wergler, apothecary, Nuremberg, at six 
kreutzers a sheet, or one florin thirty-six kreut- 
zers per book. Any foreign bookseller would, 
doubtless, undertake the commission. He also 


supplies a peculiar form of rubber, for giving the 
necessary pressure, at the price of nine kreutzers. 
Full details of the process are to be found in the 
Bayerisches Industrie und Gewerbeblatt, 1870, | 
p- 210; 1871, p. 217. Would a translation be of 


any interest ? R. B. P. 


Kipiy-wink (4" S. viii. 486.)—This is surely 
the same as kiddle-a-wink—a word which adver- 
tisements and placards made sufficiently familiar 
to the public eye just before the appearance of 
Beeton’s Christmas Annual for 1863. It was used 
as the general title of a collection of stories sup- 
posed to be told by some persons snowed up in a 
Cornish ale-house or kiddle-a-wink. The author 
of the tales, Francis Derrick, offers the following 
etymology 


“ In Cornwall, every ale-house licensed to sell beer only 
is called a kiddle-a-wink. The name is said to have 
arisen thus :—About thirty years ago, when I believe an 
Act of Parliament had just been passed establishing the 
new licence, some miners entered one of the first of the 
new-fashioned beer-houses and demanded some toddy. 
*I am not licensed to sell spirits,’ answered the poor 
woman who kept the place, looking hard at the men ; 
*but I can boil the keddle (kettie) for é, and ef ye mind 
to wink when I pouar out tha hot waatur, maybe you'll 
find it’s draawed out of an uncommon good well.’ The 
miners did as they were told, and as they stirred and 
drank the hot water, one of them said, ‘So the gran’ folks 
up to Lunnun church-town that make tha laas cael this a 
beer-house, they de. Aw! my dear, I should cael ct a 
keddle-an’-wink. An ef thee stick to thie name, Un 
(Aunt) Tamson, thee’st do a pewer stem of trade; but ef 
thee kips to tha name they give et oon to Lunnun church- 
town, thee waient feng (earn) much cobshans (savings) 
fer thee ould age. What do é say, svas (friends) ? I reckon 
I'm right. Give me adrap more hot water out of the 
kiddle-a-wink, do é now, co’. (This last is a coaxing 
term generally added to every entreaty by the Cornish.) 
Thus, without the aid of parliament or of lexicon, a word 
was coined, that instantaneously and like a flash was 
conveyed throughout the county and adopted by every 
possessor of the new licence; and although beer-houses 
doubtless sell nothing but beer, they nevertheless remain 
| hiddle-a-winks to this day.”—leeton’s Christmas Annual 

Sor 18638, p. 359, note. 
St. 

Cuance or Bartismat Name (4 S. viii. 66, 
153, 443.)—That a baptismal name can be changed 
| at confirmation appears to have been recognised 
at the close of the last century. The following 
passage opens a popular address by Mr. Walter in 
the first number of Zhe Tunes, Jan. 1, 1788, in 
which he explains his reasons for changing the 
name of bis newspaper from that of the Universal 
| Register to the shorter one—Zhe Times :— 

“The Universal Register has been a name as injurious 
to the logographic newspaper as Tristram was to Mr. 
Shandy’s son; but old Shandy forgot he might have 
rectified by confirmation the mistake of the parson at 
baptism, and with the touch of a bishop changed Tristram 
into Trismegistus.”— Grant's Newspaper Press, 1871, 


vol. i. p. 425. 
Brrét (4 S. viii. 351, 424.)—This word, as 
applied to a dish, doubtless means an example of 
the famous works by Francois Briét, a French 
sculptor or engraver in relief, who flourished in 
the sixteenth century during the reign of Henrill, 
It is not unlikely that the highly finished works 
| of Francois Briot were produced in both gold and 
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silver, and, owing to the great cost of those 
metals, replicated or cast by the artist in pewter 
(éain). Good examples may be seen in the South 
Kensington Museum, but I am not aware of any 
known ones in either of the precious metals. (See 
Labarte, Hist. des Arts industriels au Moyen Age, 
vol. ii. p. 173.) W. Matcuwick. 


Brer-Jve Inscriptions (4" viii. 303, 387, 
427, 460.)—I have a jug, in centre inscribed 
“William Gab, 1776,” while on one side is a 


| worth—“ Est modus in rebus”; 


plough, with “God speed the plough”; on the | 
other, a wheatsheaf with “Success to the grain | 


returned.” W. M. M. 


Ropstone Monoriru (4" S. viii. 368, 462.)— 
It is 
not a bauta stone, but a British menhir, dedicated 
to the sun under his title The Red. 


— that this remarkable monument is | 


friesshire, are the broken fragments of a similar | 


monolith, twenty feet high, exclusive of cap and 


pedestal. The pillar was thus broken by order of | 


the General Assembly, 1644 (superstitionis causd). 


tudstone probably was an ancient object of | 


worship. 
tries. Rohan and Rouen recall our rowan and 
its red berries, efficacious against witchcraft. The 
Val de Barrousse in the Pyrenees, Rossel in Serk, 
Rousillon in the south of France, Rossin Scotland, 
are instances of Ross or Roux.* RossGrani is the 


The word is to be found in many coun- | 


Norwegian name for the old sun deity, degraded | 


to an ogre, otherwise Redgrain, the same as Dido's 
Grynzeus Apollo, the Grian of the Irish. 
Rotomagus, Rutupium, the Rhodanus, are 
further instances of the word being known to the 
Latins, probably through the form rutilans, or the 
Greek rhodon. Red and yellow were colours 
sacred to the sun. The red poppy is coguelicot 


There is a hill near Harrowgate called Harlow 
Hill, or sometimes Harlow Car. Can Harrow- 
gate have been originally Harlowgate, as from it 
there is a road to Harlow ? M. B. 


PHENOMENON OF THE Sun (4™ S. viii. 185, 203, 


387, 460.)—To your learned correspondent’s quo- 
tation from old Horace allow me to add another 
from the same source, which has likewise its 
and to plead, as 
an excuse for the obscurity of the note he so 
justly criticises, the fear I am always in of abus- 
ing your space, which made me strike out, in 
transcribing my note for “N. & Q.,” the extract 
I had at first made from the Magazin pittoresque ; 
which showed clearly that it was not Mr. Bot- 
tineau who was “in the clouds,” but that it was 


| he who, in 1810, at the Isle of France, first saw 


| he three English men- 
Ruthwell chuschyard (Red's Well), Dum- | the clonds the 


of-war that appeared the next day at Port Louis. 
And now, sir, as confession, we are taught, is 
the first step towards forgiveness—and I fully 
acknowledge my fault—so I trust to your indul- 
gence and Mr. ‘Trw’s to forgive me. PP. A. L. 


Antique Heaps Mreprzvar Seats 
vii. 493; viii. 12.)—Perhaps the most interesting 
of all examples of the use of classical gems, during 
the medieval period, is that brought to light by 
Mr. Smirke at Wardour Castle. I allude to the 
representation of the Laocoon on a seal attached to 
a document in the poss-ssion of Lord Arundel of 
Wardour. Mr. Smirke hs noticed the intaglio 
in Dr. Oliver's Monasticon (additional supplement, 


| p. 5); and Mr. C. W. King has written a very in- 


in French, and Cock (Welsh coch, red) was one | 


E. R. P. 


or “Harroweate” (4% viii. 
179, 312, 406, 460.)—The worship of Aur or Ar, 
“the morning,” by the British (Aurigny is the 
“fire of Aur” in France) seems to be preserved 
to us in such names as Harrow. Harrow (Aur’s 


of the sun’s many titles. 


Hoe), Harlow, Arbory Low in Derbyshire, are all | 


the same word differently formed. Harborough 
and Warborough are the same, as the Oarstone, 
Harstone, Warstone are various spellings of the 
monolith or menhir of Aur existing in different 
localities. Harrogate is the “path of Aur.” 
The Warrie Glen is a haunted spot near Dum- 
blane. E. R. P. 


* The “Cadet Roussel” of the French nursery is | 


probably a myth of the pagan sun-god, Roux Sel. 
Rodmarton is probably the enclosure of Rodmar, the 
great Red One. 
Hrothgar, Rodbert, Roderic, Rodiger, are proofs of the 
use of this titlein Gothic surnames. Rouena is another. 


teresting paper on the subject in the Archeological 
Journal (No. 93, 1867). The latter points out 


| that when Goethe had an opportunity of study- 


ing a collection of antique gems, he believed— 
“that here it was also undeniable that copies of great 
important ancient works, for ever lost to us, are pre- 
served, like so many jewels, within these narrow limits; 
hardly any branch of art wanted a representative amongst 
them ; in searcely any class of subjects was a deficiency 
to be observed.” 

Mr. King, in his Handbook of Engraved Gems 
(p. 45), has described gems which are the only 
things preserving the memory of the masterpieces 
of Canachus, Apelles, and others. 

This intaglio of the Laocoon formed the private 

seal of Thomas Colyns, prior of Tywardreth from 
1507 to 1539. Mr. King thinks it — 
“ possesses every characteristic warranting its ascription 
to the best period of Greek art in this particular branch, 
viz, the two centuries commencing with the era of Lysip- 
pus and Pyrgoteles.” 

As the Laocoon was found in 1512, there isa 
possibility that Colyns got a gem-copy of the 
sculpture. But a fact appears which renders such 
& supposition very improbable, to say the least. 


' In the seal the father, with his right arm bent, 


| 
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is trying to tear away the head of the serpent | broad vernacular, the other sharp, according to 


from his throat; while in the marble, as it now 
appears, the arm is extended at full length, merely 
forcing away a fold of the serpent’s body. It 
seems, however, that when the sculpture was dis- 
covered the part in question was wanting, and 
Michael Angelo restored it; and it is wonderful 
that he should have so mistaken the meaning of 
the original. I refer your readers interested in 
the subject to Mr. King’s valuable paper for his 
ascription of a Grecian origin to the gem-copy of 
the Laocoon. Joun Jun., F.S.A. 


Currovs Bartisman Nawes (4" viii. 64, 
136, 334, 464.)—The female name of Anne was 
borne by one of the Pawlett family in the last 
century, for some time M.P. for this borough. 
Also by Sir Frederic Anne Hervey, second 
baronet, who took the name of Bathurst. The 
former was so called after his royal godmother. 

A. 

Bridgewater. 

Burke’s Peerage gives us George Augustus 
Henry Anne Parkyns, the late,and last Baron 
Rancliife; born 1785, died 1850. 


“Florence és certainly a female name,” but not 
until it had been for many centuries a male one. 
We have a whole line of Counts of Holland, chietly 
bearing the name of Floris, Florens, or Florence. 
The earliest instance of the use of Florence as a 
female name which I have met with, is in the 
case of Florence, daughter of Hugh de Courtenay 
of Devon, and Margaret Carmino. Her father 
was killed at Tewkesbury, May 4, 1471. In the 
next generation stands Florence Hastings, Lady 
Grey de Wilton, living 1511; and later still, 
Florence d@’Albini, Countess of Bath, who died 
before 1548. HERMENTRUDE. 

“Sprri” viii. 205, 293, 462.) —Notwith- 
standing the many replies provoked by JaypELn’s 
inquiry, his simple question has not yet received 
the simple reply it so clearly demands. 


| 


the practice of the Anglified Gaelic speech. 
W. E. 

This word is used by the boys here in the sig- 
nification “ to climb.” They speel a pole, a tree, 
or the mast of a ship. JAYCEE. 

Aberdeen. 

I recorded in your pages two years ago (4 S. 
iv. 546) a provincial use of this word. I have 
heard a boy in the grammar school here say he 
had got a speel in his finger, meaning a small 
splinter from the form, W. D. SwrETING. 

Peterborough. 


Currous ApDREssES oN Letters (4" viii. 
5, 163, passim, 468.)—Am I not right in thinking 
that, some fifty years ago, this Scotch firm at 
Liverpool was, not Mac Arthur, but “ Mac Iver, 
Mac Vicar, and Mac Corquodale”? And some 


| one, not knowing exactly how to write it, ad- 


dressed them simply, “The three Macs of Liver- 
pool,” and the letter came duly to hand. 
P. A. L. 


“Les Surercneriss Litrérarres 
Iiarry Lorrrever (4 8. viii. 412, 489.)—I 
believe the surmise to be perfectly correct. At 
all eventa, if Mr. OtrHar Hamsr will turn to the 


| Dublin University Magazine for May 1847, the 


first article will-be found to be a very severe 
diatribe upon the character and manners of the 
Germans, entitled “A Chapter of Coitinental 


| Gossip: a German Grand Ducal City, by Harry 


Lorrequer.” I have always considered this to be 
by Charles Lever himself, and hardly think that 
another would thus have been allowed to identify 
himself with him. I may perhaps be excused if, 


| only on the ex pede principle, I transcribe the 


I may | 


be allowed, therefore, to say that the word speel | 
is used in the sense of a splinter of wood in many | 
parts of Scotland, where the local patois gives | 


that sound to what is more commonly pronounced 
spale, Thus Jamieson, sub voce, has spale, spail, 


speal, for a splinter or chip; and among the ex- | 


amples of its use are found the Scotch proverbs: 
“He that hews above his head, may have the 
speal fall in his eye”; and again, “ He is not the 
best wright that hews maist speals”—as it is 
given by Ferguson, both equivalent to speel. 


On the Border two words of very similar sound | 


are in every-day use: (1) spale or speal, as above, 
the small splinters used to kindle fires; and (2) 
Speel, y.n. to climb, as a tree, a hill. In using 
these the Lowlander says, spale and speel; the 


Highlander, speal and spécle, — the one sound the | 


following amusing lines : — 
“ KENNST DU DAS LAND,” ETC. 
Away with all jesting, sit procul! ye scorners, 
I sing the Land of Tobacco about ! 
Of Gniidige Frauen and Hoch Wohlgebornen, 
Of Hamels Coteletten, and eke sauer Kraut. 
Where even the language can interdict joking, 
Nor gleam of bright fancy can ever arouse 
The brains that are torpid by hourly smoking, 
Or inventing flat phrases to flatter fat Fraus. 
Where men have no higher enjoyment than spitting, 
Or lounging in gardens to sip sour wine; 
And lady-like pastimes are centered in knitting, 
Or cooking fat messes adapted for swine. 
Where age is like childhood, and childhood old- 
fashion’d ; 
Where prosing and twaddle are taken for sense ; 
Where even young manhood is never impassion’d, 
And the semblance of pleasantry deemed an offence. 
The fancy-struck maiden—I hope I shan’t kill her, 
By letting such treason escape from my hand ; 
But such is the country of Goethe and Schiller, 
And such are the types of the famed Fatherland. 


Bares, B.A. 


“ 


Birmingham. 
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“A Carrion Crow” (4 §, viii. 296, 377.)— the proceeding; and, judging from the morbid 


The following is the first verse of this song, as 
sung in this country : — 

“ As I walked out one morning in the spring, 

Fiddy, iddy, iddy, iddy, i-dough ! 
As I walked out one morning in the spring, 
In hopes to hear the little birds sing, 

To my heigh-ho! the carrion crow 

Cries caw! caw! 

Fiddy, iddy, iddy, iddy, i-dough!” 

Two of the lines in another verse are sung 
thus: — 

“O wife! bring down some physic in a spoon, 

For the old sow’s fallen in a tarry-able swoon,” 

The tune is very lively and agreeable. 

UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 

American State Nicknames viii. 282, 
379.)—In this article there are two errors. Pen- 
anites (one of the nicknames of the Pennsylva- 
nians) should be Pennamites. This name was 
— by the Connecticut settlers of northern 

ennsylvania during the controversy between 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut. Beadies (the 
nickname of the Virginians) should be Beagles. 

Philadelphia. 

Giossary 8, v. vi. passim ; viii. 
381, 441.)—The difficulty of accounting for the 
pansy, or “love in idleness,” being corrupted, as 
your correspondent observes, into “ loving idols,” 
will be lessened in a great measure if he will 
recollect that an old form of the word idleness 
was “idlesse ” (vide Spenser). No doubt the old 
name of the flower was “love in idlesse,” from 
which the corruption into “ loving idols,” or, as I 
used to hear it pronounced in Wiltshire as a boy, 
“ loving idles,” is natural. 

I perfectly well recollect in Somersetshire the 
common use of the word empt for “ empty.” 

WoopHovse. 

8, Chesham Place, Brighton. 

“Cast ror Deatn” S. viii. 398, 458.)— 
My father has in his possession a penny which, 
like the halfpenny mentioned by Mr. SwexttNe, 
is perfectly smooth. On one side is scratched 
“‘Geor. Hall cast for death at Newgate the 7 of | 
December 1827”; on the other are figures of a 
woman and little child, with the legend “ Char- 
lotte Monday and her mother.” My father’s ex- 
planation is, that coins of this description were 
— to be scratched by condemned culprits | 
at Newgate, and disposed of for them by their | 


friends or relations in exchange for the means of | 
——s little comforts otherwise unattainable. 
e has an impression that he has somewhere 
read an account of these coins, in which this ex- 
lanation is given, but cannot recall the reference. 
he scratching was, he believes, really done out- 
side the prison by persons who made a trade of 


| fondness which is exhibited for relics of criminals, 
| the suggestion seems likely enough. The cvins 
referred to by your other correspondents do not 
seem to me to point to any explanation of the 
words “cast for death,” or the dates. If the 
above be correct, the first date on Mr. Sweer- 
ING’s coin would be that of the sentence, and the 
second that of her execution. A reference to the 
Newgate Calendar, or some similar work, might 
| throw further light upon the matter. 

James Britten. 


| British Museum. 
| “Mopern Mrpnicut Conversa- 
tion” viii. 268, 424.) — Since my note at 
| the first reference I have been assured that the 
painting at Lausanne is perfectly genuine, and 
that its purchase is under consideration by the 
direction of our National Gallery. An English 
gentleman now in Lausanne is acquainted with 
the history of the picture, and says that it ought 
to be in our National Gallery. Thanks to Mr. 
Hate, but as I am travelling abroad I cannot 
| accept his kind invitation. 


James Henry Drxon. 


Printers’ Errors (4 S, viii. 51, passim, 440.) 
| Dr. Cuance quotes the scrap of Latin found 
| among the papers of the Rev. J. S. Watson, and 
says, “‘the meaning is of course quite plain.” 
This is true of the first sentence, but if he will 
make the second intelligible in English he will 
really oblige a good many of your readers. In one 
of the daily papers it was translated—“ It has 
often pained one who loved formerly to try to 
love always.” The meaning of this is evident, 
but it is obtained by introducing the words ¢o try, 
for which there is no sanction in the original. 

L. W. 
There is an interesting article on “ Misprints ”’ 
in Household Words, xi. 232. 
Epwarp PEAcock. 
Sm Firzwaryn 8. viii. 210, 337.) 
HERMENTRUDE will find that I correctly stated the 
parentage of Sir Philip Fitzwaryn of Bratton (4" 
S. viii. 210*). The Philip she supposes may be 
| the same is a “different person altogether,” and 
moreover mentioned in the will of his grand- 
mother “ Elanor Guaryn,” given in my reply to 
one of her own queries (4 S. iii. 230). may 


| add that I did not write without some knowledge 


of the difficulties of the Fitzwaryn pedigree, occa- 
sioned chiefly by genealogists who have not been 
sufficiently careful to discriminate between the 
various Fulks, Williams, Philips. 
A. 8. ELLs. 
“ Finis cornonat opus” (4" viii. 67, 175.)— 
Apropos to Mr. TrepEMAN’s remarks on this old 


* Erratum.—For two great concessions read too. 


| 
| 
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saying (p. 175 of the previous volume), I may men- 
tion that there is carved in stone over the doorway 
of an addition to the old castle of Dalquharan, 
Ayrshire, “Ut scriptura sonat, Finis non pugna 
coronat.” Dalquharan is the seat of the Kennedys 
of Dunure, and the new portion of the building on 
which the legend appears bears the date 1679, 
about which time it was a pious fashion in Scot- 
land to quote the Bible over the threshold of 
houses then building. I have been in hopes of 
identifying the chapter and verse of the scripture 
Mr. TrepeMAN takes so much interest in, but 
have as yet failed to do so. The mottoes in ques- 
tion were not always exactly in the words of the 
Bible—as, for instance, that found in Glasgow over 
the entrance to the house supposed to have been 
the residence of Zachary Boyd, who wrote the 
Flowers of Zion, and left his money to the univer- 
sity. The motto in question is this—“ God’s pro- 
vidence is mine inheritance.” W. B. Scorr. 
tev. Coartes West Tomson (4% viii. 
265.) — This gentleman has been for several 
years past the rector of a Protestant Episcopal 
church in York, the county town of York County, 
Pennsylvania. The volume entitled The Phantom 
Barge and other Poems contains three poems 
written in a dramatic form—namely, “Albertine, a 
Dramatic Sketch”; ‘ Ianthe, a Dramatic Scene ”’; 
and “The Sisters, a Descriptive Sketch.” The 


two other volumes mentioned contain no pieces of | eR that thereis alist of eighty-one foreizn names 


this kind. JNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 

Srarrn S. viii. 395, 489.)—This word, fre- 
quently spelt staithe, is in common use in Nor- 
wich and throughout the districts drained by the 
navigable rivers Wensum, Yare, and Bure. It 
signifies a quay or landing-place for goods. The 
word is found in old records and deeds as well as 
in those of modern date. In the local newspapers 
and their advertisements the word is in current 
use. P. Le Neve Foster (a Norfolk man.) 


CommonpLace Boox or Lapy Erizanetnu Corr 
(4" S. viii. 391.)—For notices of the Cope family 


I would refer Mr. Roprnson to an easily got | 


book—viz. the modern reprint of Sir Anthony 
Cope’s Godly Meditacion vpon XX Psalmes, 1547, 
with its full biographic introduction. Probably 
the present Sir W. H. Cope, Bart., may be able 


| 
| 


note (see my reprint of Tuke in Fuller Worthies’ 
Library Miscellanies, vol. iii.) The other “ copies 
of verses’’ seem familiar to me, but I cannot at 
present “note” where I have met with them. 
The MS. I find also contains Sir Thomas Browne's 
vivid little poem known to everybody. 
A. B. Grosart. 
St. George’s, Blackburn, Lancashire. 


“Sxetcnes or Yocune Lavres”: “ SKETCHES 
or Youne GENTLEMEN ” (3° S, xii. 130, 219.)— 
In your number for August 17, 1867, you inserted 
a {query of mine as to the author of these two 
little volumes. I asserted too confidently that the 
author of the one was the author of the other, 
and hazarded a guess that he was the author of | 
Pickwick. A correspondent answered me about a 
month afterwards (p. 219) that Charles Dickens 
was certainly not, for that another gentleman was, 
the author of the Sketches of Young Ladies. Mr. 
Forster in his Life of Dickens now tells us 
(p. 128) that the Sketches of Young Gentlemen 
was the work of Charles Dickens, and that another 
volume about “ Young Couples” proceeded from 
his pen. The latter I have never seen nor heard 
of till now. C. T. B. 


French AND Fremisn Emrerants (4" viii. 
283, 488.)—As one of the humble but not labori- 
ous students to whom VIATOR alludes in “N.&Q.” 
(4% §. viii. 475), I take the liberty of informing 


that occurs in the register of Sandtoft Chapel in 
a small History of Thorne, printed and published 
by S. Whaley, Thorne, 1829. The name of 
Amory (suggesting “John Buncle”’) appears twice. 
Manare, 
“Great GRIEFs ARE Srtent” viii. 166, 
195, 254, 291, 382, 491.)—There is a beautiful 
expression in Metastasio (Ciro, atto primo, scena 
seconda), which is confirmatory of this saying :— 
“ Basta cosi t’ intendo ; 
Gia ti spiegasti a pieno, 
E mi diresti meno, 
Se mi dicessi pit.” 
E. Witkrxson. 
Penge. 


Frnperne’s Frowers (4* §, viii. 92, 155, 236, 
464.)—In “ N, & Q.” (p. 92) appeared a note from 
me signifying that, after a careful search, Fin- 


to shed light on the poetic gift of Lady Elizabeth | derne’s flowers were found to be Narcissus poeticus. 


Cope. With reference to the initials G. W., 
they are plainly those of George Wither, the 
Paraphrase upon the Creed and Lords Prayer 
being a well-known production of his, not pub- 
lished however until 1688. The Spenser Society 
ought to see this MS. The last piece printed in 
Mr. Rosryson’s interesting communication will 
be found appended to Tuke’s Breaden God (1625), 
which indeed is very much an expansion of the 
lines, as half owned by Tuke himself in a curious 


Mr. Britren, for whose botanical judgment I 
have the sincerest esteem, has (p. 464) objected 
to my inferred conclusion that Narcissus poeticus 
is a native of Palestine. I therefore feel bound to 
give the data from which I draw my conclusion. 
Miss Rogers, the observant and truthful author 
of Domestic Life in Palestine, who lived in that 
country five years, and journeyed (we may say) 
“from Dan to Beersheba,” and from “ the shores 
of the great sea”’ to the city of Damascus, makes 
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uent mention of the flora of that country ; | 
and, in a letter that I received from her in June 
last, she says that “‘ Narcissus poeticus grows in 
Palestine by never-failing streams.” 

I am aware that Loudon gives Narcissus pocticus 
as a native of “south of Europe” only; so also 
Nerium oleander, which nevertheless grows abun- 
dantly on the banks of the Jordan; nor indeed | 
are the olive, the myrtle, anemonies, cyclamens, | 
irises, and many others—of which I possess dried | 
specimens brought from the Holy Land—recog- | 
nised by him as native in Palestine: from which 
we may infer that the flora of that country is 
but partially known. Therefore, confiding in my | 
friend Miss Rogers’ authority, I still incline to 

believe that Narcissus poeticus is a native of the 
Holy Land, and the flower which the good Sir 
Geoffrey planted in his garden at Finderne, and 
which has, by its persistent growth, perpetuated 
the memory of a lost family and his own “ gentle 
knighthood.” Anna Harrison. | 

Beckenham. | 

Orpers or Anoets (4" viii. 264, 357, 
421, 491.)—The orders of angels were first re- | 
duced to nine by the pseudo Dionysius. The | 
most perfect representation which we have of | 
them is in a series in the windows of New Col- | 
lege Chapel, Oxford, an account of which, with 
illustrations, is given in Parker’s Calendar of the | 
Anglican Church illustrated. The orders are—(1) 
Angels, (2) Archangels, (3) Virtues, (4) Powers, 
(5) Dominations, (6) Principalities, (7) Thrones, | 
(8) Seraphim, (9) Cherubim. The interme- 
diate orders (3, 4, &c.) are frequently alluded to | 

by St. Paul—e. g. Rom. viii. 38; Eph. i. 21; | 
Col. i. 16; and by St. Peter, 1, iii. 22 
E. L. Buenxrnsorr. | 


Springthorpe Rectory. 
“Dip” ry viii. 144, 275, 386.) — 
Does not the Men in Mendip (if dip is the Welsh | 
dib, fall, or depth) indicate the worship of the 
moon, as in the Menai (moon-water) Straits, Mon- 
mouth and the Monnow? Mancunium and Man- 
duessidum are Romanised forms of the Northern 
mani, the moon; akin to Novunrta (mensis), and 
the Hebrew manah, numbered, divided. Min- 
erva and Su? are classed as the same goddess in 
inscriptions on altars now extant in the Bath 
Museum. E. R. P. 


Tue Monster (4" 8. viii. 334, 480.) 
Your correspondent Mr. Jonn Cross has put a 
poser tome. Ido not believe that any one has 
the slightest idea of the date of the occurrence, 
which rests entirely on oral tradition; and may, 
so far as I know, extend back to the glacial age. 

W. S. 

Srock anp Fivte (4" S. viii. 419, 487.)—This, 
when rightly quoted, “ stock and fluke,” is sea 
slang, and means totality = a whole anchor. 


.O-N, 


This (corrupted) expression, though possibly 
obsolete, is no bagman’s slang. My father was a 
merchant and shipowner, and I constantly heard 
something like it both at his table and in his 
office when a boy. It was used for “ entirely,” 
“totally.” Any one over-head-and-ears in debt 
was said to be ruined “ stock and flue” (not fle), 
sometimes “pea and flue.” A total wreck was 
described in the same form of words. But there 
was a stronger form of the saying which shows 
its origin. A youth desperately smitten with the 
tender passion, for instance, was declared to be 
“pea, flue, and anchor-stock” in love—the nau- 
tical corruption of peak, fluke, and stock, those 
parts of a well-held ship’s anchor which are forced 
into (the first two being often quite buried in) 
the bed of the sea. SHERRARDS. 

Tue Unnartisen (4" viii. 500.) — 
In Mr. Bepr’s paper, “ Traditionary 
Stories of Argyllshire,” occurs the following pas- 


sage: — 


“ It is believed by many in Cantire that if a child dies 
before it has been baptised, it is neither taken to heaven 
nor cast into hell, and that its soul is neither lost nor 
saved, but is left upon the earth and made a sgreachan 
raidhlic, ‘a shrieker of a burying-place.’ ” 

Does not this Scottish tradition throw some 
light on the meaning of a passage in Macbeth, 
Act I. Se. 7? 
* And pity, like a naked new born babe 

Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubin, hors'd 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind.” 
H. A. Kennepy, 


Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 

At Looe and Polperro, in southeast Cornwall, 
unbaptized children were formerly believed to 
become fairies, or, in the language of the distritt, 
piskies. Wa. PencELiy. 

Torquay. 

(4" §. viii. 505.) —This supersti- 
tion is, I believe, widely spread. In A Journey 
to the Western Islands, §c., Dr. Johnscn says of 
the people there : — 

“They expect better crops of grain by sowing their 
seed in the moon’s increase. The moon has great in- 
fluence in vulgar philosophy. In my memory it was a 
precept annually given in one of the English almanacks, 
to kill hogs when the moon was increasing, and the 
bacon would prove the better in boiling.”—Johnson’s 
Works, London, 1796, viii. 342. 

Did Vor Stellarum condescend to utter such 
uncelestial injunctions ? St. SwirHrn. 

The superstition mentioned by Mr. FatkneR 
seems to have been very prevalent formerly. See 
“Moon, Superstitions respecting the,” Penny Cy- 
clopedia, vol. xv. p. 378. Wu. 

Fotx Lore: Rostys (4 S. viii. 505.) —The 
superstition about robins is known in parts of 
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Derbyshire, where the catching or killing of a 
robin, or taking the eggs from a robin’s nest, is 
certain to be followed by misfortune of some sort, 
such as the death of cattle or the blight of corn. 
The folks say : — 
“ Robins and wrens 

Are God’s best cocks and hens. 

Martins and swallows 

Are God’s best scholars.” ; 
And these birds are for the most part held in 
veneration. But I know of places where the de- 
light of rough men and youths, in spare time on 
Sundays, was (and perhaps is) “ jenty hunting” 
that is, hunting to death with sticks and stones 
any unfortunate wren they could find. 

RatcLirre. 


“Manure ” (4" S. viii. 399, 470.)—It does not 
appear that this word is ever found as médnure 
when used as a verb, but only when a substantive. 
So that Cowper, in the Garden, has preserved for 
us a trace of a distinction which we should other- 
wise probably have overlooked ; namely, that there 
was at one time a different pronunciation for the 
verbal and the substantival uses of this word. We 
are familiar with the manner of distinction in a 
rébel and to rebél; a récord, and to recérd. These 
distinctions are not very old, as appears in the 
latter case from the fact that the lawyers still 
speak of recérds substantively. Also we find in 
Spenser the substantive recérd — 

“But by record of antique times I finde.” 
F. Q. iii. 2. 2. 

The pronunciation mdnwre is therefore merely 
an example of natural effort to mark by pronun- 
ciation the difference between the verbal and sub- 
stantival uses of the same word. There are many 
other cases besides the above, and of a different 
sort. Compare the difference of pronunciation 
between a house and to house ; between a use and 
to use; an advice and to advise; a prophecy and to 
prophesy. It was new to me that the word manure 
had ever been subjected to this sort of modifica- 
tion, and a very interesting observation it is. 

Joun Earte. 


Guripman (4% S. viii. 479.)—The passage re- 
quired from Sir George Mackenzie seems to be 


the following one, which occurs in chap. ii. of his | t 
peared first in the Latinised form. This trans- 


Science of Herauldry (Edinburgh, 1680)— 

“This remembers me of a custom in Scotland, which is 
but gone lately in dissuetude, and that is, that such as did 
hold their lands of the prince were called lairds ; but such 
as held their lands of a subject, though they were large 
and their superiour very noble, were only called good-men, 
from the old French word bonne homme, which was the 
title of the master of the family.” 

J. H. I. Oaxrey. 


(4 viii. 453.)—Is not this word 
rather of Anglo-Saxon derivation, from Rum and 
agan, to obtain or make room, which appears to 


be its correct meaning, used commercially at the 
present day. “To rummage up” in a warehouse 
means the restowing of goods to make room for 
more. Hence “rummage sale goods,” which 
means those goods are offered for sale found on 
such a restowing or rummaging. Likewise the 
“rummaging a ship” is the clearing away the 
remanets of an inward cargo preparatory to the 
taking in of the outward cargo. 

Hackney. 

GARRET AND Grratp (4 viii. 479.)—We 
find in Jacob’s Law Dictionary, under title “ Mis- 
nomer,” “ Peter and Piers have been adjudged 
one and the same name, and Garrett and Gerald 
are but one name.”’ “ But,” adds Lower, “ Garrett 
is a hamlet in Surrey, famous for its mock mayor.” 
No doubt Garret might corrupt from Gerald 
(Gerold, Gerhold, Jerrold, Garrold, Jarrold), like 
Garbutt from Gerbold; but Garrett (Garett, 
Garratt) is more probably from Gerard (Garrard, 
Jarrard), and still more so from Garrad (Garrod, 
Garrood, Garrud), the inverse of Roger, Rodger. 

R. Carnocx. 

Gray’s Inn. 

P.S.—The first syllable of the name Rodger is 
from the O. G. rat, consilium, consiliarius; the 
last from ger, telum, missile, bellum, cupidus, 
cupide (gar, telum, totus, paratus, valde). 


Miss Yonge, in her History of Christian Names, 
tells us that Gerhold, a Saxon, migrated to Ireland, 
took the cowl, ‘founded a monastery at Tempul 
Gerald, did other saintly deeds, and died a.p. 732. 
The Irish call St. Gerhold “ Garalt, and have con- 
fused his name with the Keltic Gareth, one of the 
Knights of the Round Table, so that Garrett and 
Gerald are regarded as identical.” 

J. H. I. Oaxrrey. 


The derivation of Gerald (synonyms Girald, 
Gérard, Girard, Giraud, &c., and probably also 
Garret, Jarrett, &c.), is possibly from the Welsh 
Geirydd, a speaker ; or, as some think, the Gaelic 
(and allied forms) geier, ger, an eagle (preserved 
in ger-falcon, &c.) The name of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, a TVelshman, was written in French— 
Gerald or Girard Barri, or du Barri. His patro- 
nymic did not, probably, contain the 7, which ap- 


mutation of liquids is illustrated in many other 
words, such as Bretwalda for Bret-warda. 
The above may not establish the identity of 


| Garret and Gerald, but it shows their close simi- 


larity, and perhaps points to their common origin. 
L, SERGEANT. 


Dovercourt (4* S. viii. 479.)—Baxter accounts 
| for too much in deriving the first part of this 
name from dwr isc. The place was named from 
its situation near water, from the British dwr, 
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dwfr. Hence Dover, Kent, named from a stream 
called the Dore. R. S. Cuarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 

Queen Mary (4" S. viii. 4353.)—Dr. Roeers 
quotes the register in the Canongate church, Edin- 
burgh, as to a record of the murder of David 
Rizzio, and of theQueen’s marriage. The register 
of Rizzio’s death is obviously wrong. The mar- 
riage of Mary and Darnley took place in July 
1565; Rizzio was assassinated in March 1566; 


bers’ Book of Days, vol. i.; also Froude’s Elizabeth, 
vol. viii. J. W. 
Beasts ror Sarr (4" 8. viii. 514.)—I 
may mention (not by way of advertisement) that 
on page 990 of the Post Office London Directory 
for 1871 the name of “* Jamrach, Chas., naturalist 
and importer of fureizu shells, birds, and animals,” 
is to be found. A. 


Irtsu Butts viii. 515.) —Mr. W. Steuart | 


Trench, in his Realities of Irish Life (second edi- 
tion, page 189), has these woids: “ The house 
where the trial took place was a large barn”; 
and I heard them quoted by an Irish peer (Lord 
Clancarty), without any suggestion that there was 
anything paradoxical about them, in the great 
debate upon the Irish Church in the House of 
Lords in 1869. A. 


cashire, iii. 305, tells us as regards Bowland For- 
rest, one of the principal officers was the bow- 
bearer and chief steward, called, in a patent of 
Henry IV. to Sir James Harrington, the forrester. 
In after times Baines says he was called the 


parker, and this feudal office was held for three | ; ; ] ) 
| matism I can vouch for the following: Some few 


centuries by the family of Parker of Browesholme 
as hereditary bow-bearers of Bowland Forest. 
P. P. 

Tue Vers “ Process” (4" S, viii. 369.)—So 
far as I understand, the Americanism is not the 
invention of a new verb, but the ungrammatical 
alteration of the irregular verb “ progréss”’ into 
the spurious regular verb “ prégress.” 

In tl.e lines of Shakspeare and Ford cited, the 
rhythm requires a false pronunciation—a poetical 
licence made use of by Byron in his “ Spoils of 
Trafalgar,” and by Shakspeare himself in the fol- 
lowing instance: after “ Birnam Wood shall 
march to Dunsindne” (which is correct), we have 
“high Dunsinane hill.” Here the accent is on 
sin to suit the rhythm. 8. 

Corn (4 S. viii. 516.)—The medal or counter 
described by F. B. seems to be an earlier variety 
of another which is now very common. On the 
obverse is the Queen’s head to the left, with 
“H. M. G. M. (Her Most Gracious Majesty) 
Queen Victcria, 1°67.” On the reverse is a 
horseman in a hussar's dress, with drawn sword, 


Darnley was murdered in Feb. 1567. See Cham- | 


but wearing a crown, galloping to the right; at 
his side a two-headed forked-tongued dragon, 
with wings and forked tail. “To Hanover,” 
above, and “ 1837” in the exergue. This date of 
course refers to the accession of the Duke of 
Cumberland to the crown of Hanover when her 
Majesty became Queen of Great Britain, and was 
by the operation of the Salic law precluded from 
reigning in Hanover. The reverse was no doubt 
struck at the time it bears date. The obverse is 
of a later period. They are both of wretched 
workmanship. Those I have seen are gilt; and 


| though they also, as stated in the editorial note, 


“are often used as whist-markers,” that is, by 
the virtuous, their principal employment is by 
sharpers, who will display a handful of them to 
an intended victim, inducing him to believe that 


| they are sovereigns, 311. 


Draseres Metuitus (4" viii. 517.) — This 
disease is mentioned by Celsus and Galen, and 
also by the eminent physician Areteeus, who gives 
avery good account of it. Your correspondent 
M. would do well to consult Etienne’s @ncavpos; 
Aretus,* Mep: atiwv, &e. Lugd. Bat. 1735, 
fol.; and Kuehn (C. G.), Med. Grecorum Opera 
que extant, Lips., 1821-30, 8vo. The late Dr. 
Golding Bird told me he had invented a better 


| term than diabetes. If I remember rightly it was 


Bow Bearer S, viii. 414.)—Baines's Zan- | * Compound of ners and pew, CaRNoc. 


Gray’s Inn. 


Cure rok Ruevmatism (4" S. viii. 505.) —Of 
course any one can try for himself the cure for 
cramp noted by A.L., but I suspect that, the 
result granted, tmayination is the only solution. 
Thus as to the remedy of the raw potato in rheu- 


years ago a negro from the United States, wishing 
to deliver a lecture on the Civil War in America 
then just concluded, called on a clergyman in 
Oxfordshire, and observing him writhe frequently 
during the interview, asked him if he were suf- 
fering from rheumatism. This being admitted by 
the vicar, the negro confidently recommended @ 
raw potato carried in the pocket. “Ah,” said 
the vicar, “that requires faith, which I have 
not.” “TI don’t want faith, but a potato,’ was 
the rejoinder; and the experiment was tried, the 
potato, strange to say, being carried in the hind 

ocket of a loose surtout. The cure was effected. 
Sow to show that imagination may have exercised 
mysterious influence on body through mind, let 
me give a sequel to the above. I was once telling 
the story at a dinner-table in London, when one 
of the guests broke out with: “Oh, I know all 
about that cure, only I never heard of the potato. 
One friend of mine was accosted by another, and 
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warmly thanked for having removed his rheumatic Cambridge in the Seventeenth Century, Part 111. Life 


ins. ‘And,’ said he, ‘I still carry your ad- 
mirable remedy—here is the nutmeg.’ ‘ Bless me,’ 
said the other, astonished; ‘I recollect giving you 
the advice ; but I never mentioned a nutmey: I 
recommended you a magnet.’” W. T. M. 

Shinfield Grove. 

Name “Tueaster” (4% S, viii. 517.)—This 
may be a surname which has been used as a bap- 
tismal name or a corruption of Theresa, or of 
some other high-sounding title, which the parents 
adopted without being able to pronounce. The 


mother of a cottage girl, Beatrice, to whom I was | most bound to lighten the difficulties which beset the 


introduced, spoke of her as Be-trice, thinking, I 
suppose, that as p, e,a, spells pela], B, e, a must 
spell be. I had to ask for the name twice before 
I could find out what Be-trice meant. 

Sr. Swit. 


The name 7heaster would seem to be derived 
from and ’Acrijp, meaning God's star. C. 8. 


Surely Theaster is a mistake, a concoction. I 
have both married and buried many with such 
concocted names since I became a clergyman, but 
took good care not so to christen any. In my 
parish not long since was a male called “ Mince.” 

Rana & 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Recollections of Past Life. By Sir Henry Holland, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.S., D.C.L., &c., President of the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain, Physician in Ordinary to 
the Queen. (Longmans.) 

A physician, a metaphysician, a scholar, a man of 


of Bishop Bedell by his Son. Now first edited by John 

hk. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 

bridge. (Printed for the Editor, and sold by Mac- 

millan & Co.) 

This was originally intended to have been accom- 
anied by a larger life by the son-in-law of Bishop 
3edell, with the addition of inedited letters and illustra- 


| tive notes; but the editor, being unwilling to delay any 


help he could render to the disendowed Church of Ire- 
land, determined to issue this part at once, “the gross 
proceeds of which, after deducting the booksellers’ com- 
mission, will be given to further the education of orphans 
of Irish clergymen. Churchmen who acknowledge the 
political justice of disestablishment seem of all men 


church under the altered conditions of her life.” 


A Mirror for Monks. Written by Lewis Blosius, Abbot 
of St. Benet’s Order. Edited with a Preface by Sir 
John Duke Coleridge, Her Majesty’s Attorney-General, 
M.P. for Exeter, and late Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. (C. J. Stewart.) 

This is a reprint (with the orthography slightly 
modernised and made uniform) of an English trans- 
lation published in Paris in 1676, of a very popular 
Book of Devotion written by Ludovicus Franciscus 
Blosius (Louis Francois de Blois), who after being edu- 
cated in the Court of Charles V., was, on account of the 
beauty of his character and holiness of his life, elected 
Abbot of the monastery of Liessies in Hainault, when 
only twenty-four years of age ; which office he continued 
to hold till his death, having refused the Abbacv of 
Tournay and the Archbishopric of Cambray. Sir John 
Coleridge has done wisely in neither changing the title 
nor altering a sentence here and there, with which readers 


| belonging to the English Church may not agree; for few 


science, a man of the world, of genial and generous tem- | 
perament, and who gratefully acknowledges that his long | 


life has been happy and prosperous—Sir Henry Holland’s 
Recollections take their tone and colour from these 
characteristics, to which much that is recorded in this 


charming book owes its origin. Recorded originally and | 
put to press for the amusement of the writer’s immediate | 
friends, those friends have only shown a just appreciation | 


of the merits of the volume in urging upon Sir Henry 
Holland the propriety of giving to the world at large his 
very striking Reminiscences and his intelligent comments 
on the scenes, events, and remarkable personages that 
have, during his long and useful life, come under his 
observation. There may be, according to the peculiar 
taste of the reader, some difference as to which part of 
the volume is the more valuable. Sir Henry’s Recollec- 
tions of London at the commencement of the present 
century are peculiarly interesting. His account of his 


readers of a truly Christian spirit but will gladly recog- 

nise in this little book “ how pure, how simple, how 

Scriptural, how devout, how intensely and eseentially 

Christian,” is the religion here taught by a Roman 

Catholic Abbot of the sixteenth century. 

Captain Cox, his Ballads and Book ; or Robert Laneham's 
Letter. Wherein Part of the Entertainment to thi 
Queen’s Majesty at Killingworth Custle in Warwick 
Sheer, in this Summer Progress, 1573, is signified ; 
Srom a freend Officer in the Court to his freend a Citizen 
and Merchaunt of London. Re-edited, with Forewords 
describing all the accessible Books, Tales, and Ballads 
in Captain Cox's List and The Complaynt of Scotland, 
1548-9 a.p. By Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., Camb. 
(Printed for the Ballad Society.) 

We heartily wish for the sake of the Ballad Society, 


| and of the important and praiseworthy objects for which 


preparation for a course of professional life is fall of in- | 


struction for those who are about to enter on the career 
which he has so successfully pursued. His sketches of 


various excursions to the Continent, to the United States, | 


and elsewhere during his autumnal vacations for more 
than half a century, are as graphic as they are instructive; 
while his notices of the various remarkable and eminent 
personages with whom it has been his good fortune to 
associate, will probably obtain the greatest number of ad- 
mirers. We much doubt whether the present season will 
produce a volume which shall at all approach in deserved 
popularity the Reminiscences of Past Life. 


that Society has been instituted, that it had been possible 
to have brought worthy Captain Cox to the front, and 
have made this the first book issued by the Society. How 
the lovers of old Ballads would have enlisted under his 
banner, ready to march through Coventry or anywhere 
else with him! But better late than never; and many, 
we doubt not, will be led by this new volume to enrol 
themselves on the list of members. For the book is one 
of great interest, and full of curious information; and 
although at first sight the reader, when he turns over 


| the nearly two hundred pages of “ Forewords,” may be 


inclined to complain with Prince Hal—* that there is 
an intolerable deal of sack to but one halfpenny worth of 
bread ”—yet, when he comes to look closer into it, he will 


| be well pleased that it is so. For the halfpenny worth 


of bread, that is “‘ Laneham’s Letter,” is somewhat stale, 


having been before reprinted; whereas Mr. Furnivall’s 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [4 IX. Ja. 6,°72, 


sack (being his illustrations of the Folk Books and Bal- b- required. We cannot undertake to puzzle out what a Cor- 

lads recorded by Captain Cox, and in “The Complaynt of | respondent does not think worth the trouble of writing 
Scotland,” and elsewhere) they will find racy and full of | plainly. 

flavour, and much to their taste. A good Index adds to the | II. That to all communications should be affixed the name 
value of a book which well deserves the attention of all | and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 
students of Old English Literature. but as a guarantee of good faith, 


Yorxsnire ALMANACKS.—Students of our local dia- III. That Quotations should be verified by precise re- 
lects, and admirers of provincial humour, may be glad to | ferences to edition, chapter, and page ; and references to 
know that the following almanacks have been issued for | “ N. & ().” by series, volume, and page. 
the use of our Yorkshire friends :— Tommy's Annual for IV. Correspondents who reply to Queries would add to 
1872, nah written an published by Hissen (Leeds) ; | their obligation by precise reference to volume and page 
T’ Bairnsia Foaks Annual for 1872, and all be Tom Tred- | where such queries are to be found. The omission to do 

| 


dlehoyle, Esq., by authority a tman i (moon (Leeds) ; >; | this saves the writer very little trouble, but entails much to 

The Original "Tluminated Clock Almanack, 1872, in the supply such omissions. 

Yorkshire Dialect, by John Hartley (Halifax); and J. H. (Stirling.)—We shall always be glad to hear from 

lastly, The Dewsbre Back at Mooin Olmenac an T” West you, but on the present occasion cannot insert your note, 

Ridin pr eam _ Calendar Sor T’ Year 1872. Put to- | og the lines in question were not written as you suppose. 

gether bi Mungo Shoddy, E-sq., B.M.A. | act quotation, thinking 
Bririst Mrstum.—The last addition to the most | that your object was served by Mn. Skeat’s subsequent 

useful Class-Catalogue of Manuscripts in the British Mu- | note, which appeared in our last number, having reached us 

seum consists of three volumes of Chronicles and His- | before your letter. 

tories, arranged according to countries, and in order of Kymry.— Thanks for your contributions. Want of 

time. It is, as inspection has satisfied us, says The | snace compels us, however, only to make a selection, We 

Atheneum, an admirable piece of work, and has been cannot too often remind our correspondents that brevity has 

done by Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, one of the officers of | great merit i our eyes. 

the Manuscript Department. | _ Jus.—The origin of the quotation is not known. The 
Lerrers or Juntvus.—It is announced by the Pall | Indexes of“ should be consulted. 

Mall Gazette that the Lord Chief Justice of England has | NOTICE. 

undertaken to sum up, in a series of critical articles in | we beg leave to state that we decline to return communications 

which, fof any reason, we do not print; and to this rule we can make no 


The Academy, the whole of the circumstantial evidence | panna 
ing “ » ” ceptior 
a the authorship of the Letters of Junius, Alle pomamnuniontions oat be addressed to the Editor at the Office, 
including that of handwriting, as lately brought forward | 3, Wellington Street, 
by the Hon. E. Twisleton and Mr. Chabot. The first To all nnn ha ‘should be affixed the name and address of 
the sender, not necessarily fur publication, but as a guarantee of good 


article of the series will be published on January 15, | faith: 
Livixestone Expeprtion.—It is understood that the = 


to no to the PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 

ical Society in their proposed Livingstone expedition. rIT _ 

Ender these circumstances the society has undertaken the MAN UFACTURING STATIONERS, 

expedition on its own account, and we are sure the sym- 192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 

pathy and support of the public will not be wanting. CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 


| NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., u«., and Ge. per ream. 
| ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with ~e Inner Flap, Is. per 100, 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s.6d. per ream. 
Particulars of Price, &e., of the following books to be sent direct to | FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and adiiresses | BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4+. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
are given for that purpose :— BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality. 
MORNING Post. March 3, 1858. TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
BEVERLEY Exrress, August 29, 1857. colours), 5 quires for 1s. 6¢ 
Wanted by #. J. “ Notes & Queries’ Office, 43, Wellington Street, | COLOUE RED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
Strand, i. per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. 
; at two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. Business 
| or Address Dies, from 3s. 
| SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
| SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most ~~ terms, 


Law's LETTERS TO THE BISHOP OF BANcon. 8th Edition. | 
17! 
‘ox SyYMnOLISM, translated by Neale and Webb. &vo. 
eds. 
Wanted by Capt. F. M. Smith, Alnmouth, Bilton, Northumberland. Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 
| — Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait y Be &c., post 


WAVERLEY Nove s, 48-vols. edition of 1891. Vols. V. and VI. (Tur 
ANTIQUARY) in tolerably good condition. | (ESTADLISHED 1841.) 
Wanted by Mr. J. Bouchier, 2, Stanley Villas, Bexicy Heath,S.E. | — $$$ 


‘The Vellum Wove Club-house Paper, 


Manufactured expressly to meet an universally experienced want, Lee 
Aatices ta Correspondents. iy which shall in Teself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
Cuavcer Concorpance AND GLossary.—Communi- tal freedom from grease. 
cations from gentlemen willing to assist in this good work “The Wove Club-House 
h J possess ese nhiarities compie from 
wld be addressed to the Hon. Sec. of The Chaucer the best linen rags only, durability, and 
Society, A. G. Snelgrove, Esq., London Hospital. | presenting a surface equally well ada fed fe ee Pie ‘surpasses 


The NEW VELLUM WOVE 
Ovr CorresroyDENTs will, we trust, excuse our sug- | 


all others for smoothness of surface, delicacy of colour, firmness of tex- 

ture, entire absence of any colouring matter or a —— 
affecting its writing 

x of the 


gesting to them, both for their sakes as well as our own— | tending to impair its durability or in any ¥ wa 
I. should clearly and on | —A Sample 
one side of the paper only—more especially proper names | pa rRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers and Sole Vendors 
192, Fleet Street, E.C, 


and words and phrases of which an explanation may be 
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